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ON THE STUDY OF GREEK. 


Greek studies, or the study of Greek, in the broadest 
sense of the term, includes much more than the mere lan- 
guage. It embraces the entire life of the Greek people, — 
their origin and history, their habits, religion, forms of 


government, education, social and business life, amuse- 
ments, art, science, language, and literature. That the 
field is extremely broad is very easy tosee. Still it cannot 
be narrowed down to any closer limits. Indeed in con- 
sequence of regarding Hellenic studies as co-extensive 
with the study of the world’s civilization and progress for 
the last two thousand years, the over-enthusiastic Hellen- 
ist runs the risk of thinking that all pursuits of knowl- 
edge are within his cycle. Still, even though it be true 
that the two essential elements that make up modern 
civilization are Christianity and Hellenism, it is more 
wise to confine the study of the latter to classic Hellenism 
and to such channels of thought and action as can most 
easily be followed back to that original source. 

Of course, since this so-called classic period of Greek 
culture did not instantaneously spring into existence nor 
also instantaneously decay, it is clear that it had nochrono- 
logically sharp beginning or end, and cannot be enclosed 
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within mathematically fixed and immovable dates. One 
could, however, propose that it be placed as beginning with 
the expulsion of the Persians and ending with the defeat 
of the Greeks at Chaeroneia, since within this period are 
found the noblest of the classic arts and sciences steadily 
developed to the acme of perfection: but the student can- 
not by any means confine his thoughts within these un- 
natural limits. For when he wishes to discover the ori- 
gins of these various perfected arts and sciences, he must 
extend his researches back to earlier ages than the classic 
ones, and often into foreign lands, while if on the other 
hand he wishes to observe the various causes and modes 
and stages of decline from this perfection, he must dili- 
gently search through many ages subsequent to the clas- 
sic period. Nor is it permissible to forget that though 
the classic period is the most alluring one in the history 
of Hellenism, still much that is of supreme importance 
is to be sought for either exclusively before or only after 
the classic age. Epic poetry will serve as an example of 
this. Its great master, Homer, put his poems together so 
long before the classic period that his language was obso- 
lete when Sophokles and Euripides were schoolboys. On 
the other hand, the art-historian could not bring himself 
to neglect the schools of Pergamos or of Rhodes, or even 
to disregard the sculptors that with almost mechanical 
tastelessness (I say this comparing them with their incom- 
parable predecessors) multiplied copies of ancient master- 
pieces to fill the palaces and gardens of Roman emperors 
and Roman art-lovers. Although the spread of Hellenic 
culture through western Asia and into Egypt under Alex- 
ander and the Diadochoi is capable of being regarded as 
a post-classical fact, still the Hellenic historian cannot 
afford to neglect it. As for the student of the Greek lan- 
guage from the point of view of comparative philology, 
by adding to the classical period both the pre-classical 
and the post-classical periods, he will have an uninter- 
rupted evolution of linguistic material extending over a 
period of nearly three thousand years,—a phenomenon 
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offered by no other Indo-European language. Now, on 
account of these various facts, we conclude that our study 
of Greek should centre in the classic period, but at the 
same time should fearlessly go forward and backward 
from that time unrestrictedly, seeking in the one direc- 
tion the causes that led up to this high state of culture, 
and in the other its spread, modification, decline, and tri- 
umphal regeneration. 

Accepting then the classic age of Hellenism as the 
radiating point of all Greek classical studies, a second 
question immediately demands an answer. What phe- 
nomena of Greek life, especially of that classical period, 
should be taken as the object of our study? The answer 
is that everything that went to make up the life of the 
classic Greek people should be included, and that the 
earnest student should aim at reconstructing for himself 
a perfect picture of their life. He must not be satisfied 
with generalities, but should endeavor to know with 
utmost accuracy even the minutest details. One good 
effect of such study is this, that the intelligent man who 
thoroughly knows any one important and sufficiently 
comprehensive epoch in the history of civilized mankind 
will easily and accurately understand his own contempo- 
rary age or anyother. It is unnecessary to say that such 
a study is so immense that no one can completely master 
the whole of it. Each individual will from his own 
special point of view create for himself a picture of this 
complex object; and what for one student might form the 
central point of interest in the whole view might for an- 
other be but a dim outline, a misty background, or a 
vague horizon. It may not be incorrect to say that in 
general the leading topics of study should be the intel- 
lectual, social and artistic life of the people, together 
with the chief media through which their life expressed 
itself and is knowable to us, namely, their language, lit- 
erature, arts, sciences, and their political, social, religious 
and economic institutions. 

Of these various media the language and literature 
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have, ever since the revival of letters in the West, 
been the main object of study. In recent times, how- 
ever, while language and literature still hold the first 
place in Greek studies, the other branches have been 
developed to such a degree of perfection as to have be- 
come independent and adequate lines of study. So that 
now one may devote himself to Greek numismatics for 
instance, or to ceramics, or to history of architecture, 
without being deeply acquainted with the ancient litera- 
ture, and even without knowing much more than the 
simplest rudiments of the language in which that litera- 
ture was written. Nevertheless, the literature and its 
language still continue to be the special study most fre- 
quently pursued by Hellenists, and will be so with us in 
the Greek department of the Catholic University. Still, 
far from making philology our exclusive study, oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to all to study the other branches, 
by supplying for all phases of Hellenic culture suitable 
instructors, libraries and apparatus. In a library of this 


kind is to be found every book whose use may happen to 
be required in any student’s special line of investigation. 
Such a library will, of course, never be complete, since the 
new books that yearly appear treating of Greek matters 
are to be counted by the hundreds; while all the Greek 
books published since the Renaissance cannot be found 


collected together at any of the great centers of Hellenic 
culture,—-not even in such libraries as those of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Until endowments come to us from Phil. 
heilenists throughout the country our plan will be that 
which other educational institutions generally adopt, 
namely, each year to add to the nucleus of standard works 
already on hand such extra books as the special work of 
each year demands. In these libraries the students hear 
lectures, attend the meetings of their various academies, 
consult with the different professors, verify references and 
collect matter for special lines of work. 

In the classes of art and archwology stereopticon 
pictures must supply the place of the European art col- 
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lections. The stereopticon is a friendly help to the 
Hellenist not only in art and archeology, where one may 
say without exaggeration that it is in this country a 
necessity, but also in many another branch of Greek 
studies. In Paleography, for example, it may be used 
with best results. Whole pages of manuscript may be 
pictured on the screen; the characteristic peculiarities of 
the successive styles of chirography in the different ages 
may be easily pointed out and described to a number of 
students at once. 

In order to trace the Greek language and literature 
from its earliest beginnings down to its last forms, it is nec- 
essary to include in our studies even Modern Greek. This, 
however, through lack of assistance, we do not at present 
undertake. Still, although no courses will be given on 
this modern form of the language, points will often be 
explained where modern agrees with the classic Greek, or 
differs from it. Also sufficient information will be given 
to the students to enable them to read modern Greek pub- 
lications; and when any student presents himself as 
desiring to become a specialist in modern Greek, facilities 
in the way of libraries and instruction will be afforded 
him to carry out his desire. 

Now language, from its very nature, is intended to be 
spoken. And we ought not to think that we are masters 
of a language that we can not speak. That the Greek 
language is capable of being spoken ought to be recog- 
nized as an admitted fact. In order myself to have prac- 
tice in speaking the divine Greek and in order to give my 
students an opportunity of hearing it, I shall not hesitate 
to lecture as well as I can, at stated times, in the very lan- 
guage itself. This, it must be said, does not mean that 
those to whom the Greek classes of our University have 
been entrusted lack knowledge of the fact that mathe- 
matically accurate reproduction of the language of a 
past age borders on theimpossible. Still, from the sanc- 
tion that numerous philologians give to the use of Latin by 
speaking in it to their students at the Seminar meetings, 
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and by frequently writing very lengthy treatises in it, 
one may justly conclude that philologians are not on prin- 
ciple opposed to such attempts. Again encouragement 
to speak Greek is also given by the fact that in its 
modern form it is still the vernacular language of several 
millions of people, whose educated men can write a lan- 
guage so like to the classic as to make it difficult for the 
best Greek scholar to know whether it be genuine classic 
Greek or not. 

The determination to speak in Greek necessitated the 
making of a choice of one of the various methods of pro- 
nunciation now in vogue. Preference has been given to 
that used by the professors in the University of Athens, 
not on the unwarranted assumption that this so-called 
Reuchlinian pronunciation is almost identical with that 
of the classical period (for this is a debatable question, 
and the probability seems to be in favor of the modern 
modifications of the Erasmian method), but mainly on the 
grounds that it is an historic pronunciation that has been 
in use about two thousand years, that it is the living pro- 
nunciation of the now-existing Greek dialects, and that 
it is the official pronunciation of the scholars of Greece 
to-day. 

Another means of trying tomake the language familiar 
will be the publishing of a Quarterly Bulletin containing, 
in such Greek as professors and students can write, ac- 
counts about the work done in the Greek department, 
Hellenic news from different parts of the world, and occa- 
sional articles by Greek scholars and by scholars in our 
own country who favor the movement. Since we recog- 
nize Modern Greek as belonging to the sphere of Hellenic 
studies, we cannot and wish not to exclude it from our 
Bulletin. Still since, as we have said above, the classic 
form of the language is the best, the official language of 
the bulletin will be the Attic or the xo.ww7. Butthe modern 
language will also be always welcome. And not only the 
higher and more cultivated speech of the purists, but also 
on account of its eminent value in affording material for 
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linguistic studies, and on account of the choice morsels 
of song and story treasured up in it, the demotic language 
also will find a welcome in our pages. As our scientific 
knowledge of Greek increases, the articles in our quarterly 
will acquire more and more educational value; and what at 
the beginning is intended as a mere attempt to put fresh 
life into this delightful study, will gradually grow, we 
hope, to be a philological journal of high order. 

The Greek work of the University will be carried on 
chiefly in two ways; namely, by lectures and through 
academy work. In the lectures all of the work is done 
by the professor, and as thoroughly and scientifically as 
possible. The student listens, notes down whatever he 
wishes, observes how the professor treats his matter, and 
then in private study rounds out the notes he has taken 
at the lecture, and thus adds to his stock of knowledge 
and acquires method for individual work of his own. As 
long as he merely hears lectures the department imposes 
upon him no obligation of attempting to do original work. 
It is only after having gained admittance to the Academy 
that he is expected to contribute, at least in some small 
measure, to the advancement of his science. Accordingly, 
while to gain admittance to the lectures is comparatively 
easy, to become an active member of the Academy is 
granted only to those who seem to have satisfactorily 
shown that they are imbued with the proper spirit neces- 
sary for becoming specialists. DANIEL QUINN. 


The Greek language is like a fountain of purest crystal 
whence many should drink, some deeply, others less 
abundantly. To underrate it, or to wish to move it from 
its high place among the formative influences of our 
educational system as a whole, argues a narrow and vulgar 
Philistinism, a false estimate of what is valuable for the 
higher life of the intellect, or an ignorance of the pro- 
cesses by which the human mind has been tided over so 
many shoals and maelstroms in its long journey through 
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the ages. The Greek language was for centuries the 
common medium of civilization from the Ganges to the 
Danube, the only tongue which conld captivate the mul- 
titudinous peoples who owned the sway of Rome, the 
only polite tongue that ever cemented in cordial inter- 
course the hearts of a hundred races that were otherwise 
wider apart than the poles, and furnished to alla common 
margin on which they could meet for every purpose of 
human endeavor, from trade and barter to philosophy and 
religion. It is charged with the thought and the experi- 
ence of the greatest thinkers, the boldest travelers, the 
most earnest investigators, the sweetest singers, the gravest 
statesmen, and the most successful captains of antiquity. 
In its old age it could still charm the sober and calcu- 
lating children of Latium, and from its overflowing ward- 
robe hand out to the descendants of Sabine farmers and 
Campanian vintners those stately garments with which 
they have bedizened themselves, and paraded before pos- 
terity as philosophers, poets, and historians. The philo- 
logian, the ethnologist, the student of ancient history, 
politics, and institutions, of the origin of modern nations 
and ¢ongues, of human speech in its innermost mysteries, 
of mythology, folk-lore, and the human literary relics 
and remnants that strew the pathway of mankind from 
the dawn of creation to that of the twentieth century, 
need to make a profound study of Greek, that Cloaca 
Maxima of antiquity, the broad and mighty current of 
speech which swallowed up in its capacious breast ten 
thousand lesser channels of human tradition, to heave at 
last this wonderful deposit at the feet of the modern 
scholar. 

Whatever may be the attitude of a certain class of 
educators toward the Greek language, the Catholic clergy 
have special reasons to nourish its study, and to desire 
an earnest formation in its structure, history, and monu- 
ments, if not in its ordinary use as a spoken tongue. It 
was the language of the infant Church. The first out- 
lines of Catholic theology were sketched in Greek. The 
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Christian religion was first explained as an all-embracing 
world-religion by Greek tongues, and Greek converts first 
lent this Oriental religion a strength and status that no 
Jew could impart to it. It remained the liturgical 
tongue, even at Rome, for a much longer period than is 
usuallysuspected. The sorrowsof the martyrs, the horrors 
of the stake, the axe, the rack, and the dungeon, are sculp- 
tured on undying pages of Greek, with an eloquence and 
pathos new andstrange in their simplicity and directness. 
The history of the ecclesiastical development is intimately 
bound up with the use of the Greek tongue, and the un- 
happy causes of heresy and schism, the first thin wedges 
of divergence in doctrine and discipline, can never be 
satisfactorily appreciated, save by those who transplant 
themselves in mind to the peculiar Greek atmosphere and 
circumstances of that period. Without at least a speak- 
ing acquaintance with Greek no one can study at first 
hand the origins of the Mass, of scientific theology, of 
canon law, of the relations of Church and State, of 
church discipline. New authorities and documents 
of first-rate rank are constantly turning up, relics of an 
early Christian culture of Greek type, which were thought 
hopelessly lost, or perhaps never known. Both manu- 
script and inscriptional materials are being daily added 
to the stock of authorities for theology, church history, 
church law, church institutions, art and manners. 
Much that was misunderstood or neglected, though well 
known, is finding skilled critics who lend it meaning and 
a value. 

Something of the same relations, as to priority of 
sourcesand genius, which exist between the profane writers 
in Greek and Latin, exists also between the Christian 
writers in these tongues. The Greek Christian is to the 
Latin Christian the well-spring of literary inspiration, and 
the finest masterpieces of Christian thought and expression 
are still to be found in the writings of Origen, St. Basil, 
St. Chrysostom and St. Gregory Nazianzen. For one brief 
moment the age of Pericles came back for Greek letters, 
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when a little band of Cappadocian youths wrote and 
spake and sang in Greek so pure, so fluent and melodious, 
so finely tuned and evenly balanced, that all the groves of 
Arcady resounded with the music of it. It seemed as if 
all human perfections, natural and supernatural, had 
taken refuge in this nest of warblers, and the world saw 
what it has since seen only in the days of Bossuet and 
Newman, — the marriage of the highest gifts of speech to 
the sublimest deeds of faith. 

I would not decry the supreme importance in a uni- 
versity curriculum of the natural sciences, of independent 
research, of the slow accretion to our knowledge by per- 
sonal toil and the exact tabulations of the results of ob- 
servation and experience along all the lines of that great 
network of arts and sciences whose literal creation is a 
crowning glory of the nineteenth century man. But I 
maintain that no great school can long neglect the care of 
the literary and esthetic sense in its students without de- 
generating perforce and naturally into a technical insti- 
tute or an observation-station, and thereby parting with 
its charter as a universal and paramount influence in the 
real life of the nation. 

A broad, liberal and philosophic culture will always 
remain to most thinkers a chief, perhaps the chief, pur- 
pose of a university. The past history of such schools, 
and the surpassing practical utility of such a culture for 
the highest needs of Church and State, are, perhaps, 
grave reasons for clinging yet awhile to the ancient and 
received view until a different or opposite one shall have 
demonstrated higher reasons for its adoption. Now the 
Greek language, for many reasons, is the chief element of 
a liberal culture, whether we consider the number, variety 
and celebrity of its writers, the elegance of their literary 
form, the wide range and the curious subtlety of their 
studies, the courteous philosophical tolerance of their lan- 
guage, the admixture of choice bits of human wisdom 
and experience from every age and class and civilization, 
above all, that fine equableness and moderation, that 
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adorable émxeia, which is usually so characteristic of 
Greek thought and is so especially notable in that greatest 
of the Graian race, the divine Socrates, and in that most 
admirable of Christian philosophers, Saint Clement of 
Rome. Through all human literatures we drift back, 
from shore to shore, following the original habitat of their 
best elements and forces, until our prows grate upon the 
white sands of Greece, and its arching blue skies loom out 
above the clear-cut sharp ridges of its marble hills, and 
we hear the sublime threnody of a Prometheus, the bat- 
tle-songs of the demigods, the pipings of Pan by sedgy 
pools, the wooings of the gracious little deities of field 
and fell and flood,—ten thousand original sweet sounds 
fresh-dripping from the lips of Nature,—and we recog- 
nize that we have reached the last attainable source of 
much that charms and moves and elevates us in all later 
literature. 

It is not here the place to speak of the general influ- 
ence of literature, more than to say that there is no 
greater artificial force, and that its subtle influences are 
more vigorous and durable than war, or law, or institu- 
tions themselves. 

One man, with a dream at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 

In Greek literature, more than in any other, are resi- 
dent certain great forces, for destruction or for edification, 
powerful solvents and still more powerful restoratives. It 
cannot be neglected by those who would seriously affect 
the world about them, were it only to develop the external 
charms of excellency in style, philosophic aptness and 
accuracy in the use of language, and perspicuity and con- 
sistency in thought. 

In Greece itself the great artists found in their domes- 
tic literature the sharpest spurs to perfection, the deepest 
sources of inspiration. Is it not certain that Pheidias and 
Praxiteles, Apelles and Parrhasius caught their highest 
ideals from the poets and philosophers of their little land, 
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if not, indeed, from the intellectual fencing, the choice 
discourse, and the rarely beautiful thoughts of their 
fellow-citizens in the agora or the éxxArnoia? 

Within the last twenty years we have seen a vigorous 
renascence of interest in the study of the tongue of Homer 
and Plato. Though its vital importance is not yet suffi- 
ciently recognized, it counts daily more and better vota- 
ries, and the percentage of cultured persons is growing 
who devote much time and attention to the language, lite- 
rature and antiquities of the old Greek world. The senti- 
ments of the Committee of Twelve are those of a multi- 
tude of teachers and scholars, and may be taken to fairly 
represent that large class of men and women who find a 
profound satisfaction, as well as a high and serious utility, 
in the study of the most perfect and vigorous of ancient 
literatures. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS.—Il. 


In the July number of the BULLETIN we described 
the beginnings of the University of Paris, its organization 
and its development during the thirteenth century. We 
have now to study more closely the spirit which animated 
it during the same period, and which was the source of 
its intellectual, moral and religious life, its economic 
and social status, its political activity, and its influ- 
ence upon the outer world. In the present article we 
shall confine ourselves to the study of the intellectual life 
of the great corporation. 

As we have already observed, medizeval teachers en- 
joyed a large liberty in the examination and discussion 
of every question. Their orthodoxy harmonized with an 
independence which to-day might appear excessive, but 
which aroused little or no apprehension at a time when 
the learned world was a unit in regard to essential prin- 
ciples. In those days revelation was not doubted nor 
reason mistrusted. Both were appealed to without much 
preliminary discussion concerning their relations, and 
without any ex professo attempt to fix the boundaries of 
either. There was, so to speak, a spaciousness in the 
scholastic mind which enabled it to receive the light of 
faith and the light of reason without danger of inter- 
ference. And this disposition was favored by the 
method of teaching which prevailed, especially in the 
faculty of theology. Accustomed to weigh the pros and 
cons of each question, obliged to provide answers for the 
objections which his thesis might encounter, and in- 
genious in finding out new difficulties against his own 
position, the medieval doctor developed not only a spirit 
of compassion and reflection, but a spirit also of breadth 
and freedom and sturdy self-reliance. Such qualities, 
indeed, were important where disputation was a daily 
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test of ability ; but they were indispensable in the close 
competition that sprang up among numerous professors 
engaged in teaching the same branch; and this rivalry in 
turn could but foster the love of independence while it 
widened out the field of research. Friction was often the 
result; but it was the friction of great minds dealing 
with great issues, and seeking the truth fearlessly wher- 
ever it was to be found. The vicissitudes through which 
the University passed in consequence of these vigorous 
habits of thought, form the most instructive chapters in 
its history; and the details furnished by the Chartularium 
are none the less interesting, now that six centuries divide 
us from the golden age of Scholasticism. 


: 


That age, as is well known, was for the most part a 
revival, in which the noblest speculations of the Greek 
intellect were pressed into the service of Christian truth. 
Aristotle at Paris was even greater than Aristotle in 
Athens. Yetthe restoration of his philosophy was by no 
meansa suddenly complete success; we should say rather 
that its final triumph was largely due to the fact that 
it overcame strenuous opposition. ‘‘ De varia Aristotelis 
in Academia Parisiensi fortuna,’’ is the very suggestive 
title of a work published in the seventeenth century by 
Launoy. How far the ‘‘variation’’ went when it took 
the form of hostility need not be discussed here. Suffice 
it to say that in spite of energetic protests, such as those 
of St. Bernard, several works of Aristotle, besides his 
Logic, were made use of in the twelfth century, as is 
shown by citations from the Metaphysics, the Physics, 
the treatise ‘‘ De Anima,”’ and others. At the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, so Robert d’ Auxerre informs 
us, the books entitled ‘‘ De Naturali Philosophia’’ were 
introduced at the University. But in 1210 this move- 
ment was checked by the Council of Paris, which pre- 
scribed that ‘‘ neither the works of Aristotle on natural 
philosophy nor commentaries thereon shall be read at 
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Paris in public or in private.’’! Five years later, Robert 
de Courcon confirmed this ruling and made it more pre- 
cise: ‘*‘ Non legantur libri Aristotelis de metaphysica et 
de naturali philosophia nec summae de eisdem.’’? 

Severe as this may seem, it was only a disciplinary 
measure which was not looked upon as binding outside of 
Paris. The doctors of Toulouse, for instance, in their 
endeavor to secure professors from other universities, 
allege among numerous reasons a larger freedom than was 
permitted at Paris. Their letter of invitation declares 
that ‘‘*the books on natural philosophy which were for- 
bidden at Paris are open (at Toulouse) to all who would 
thoroughly penetrate the secrets of nature.’”’> At any 
rate, it was not long before a great-minded Pope took 
steps towards modifying and practically abrogating the 
decisions of the Council and of the legate De Courcon. 
In April, 1231, Gregory IX., probably at the suggestion 
of Guillaume d’ Auxerre, wrote to the masters and students 
of Paris: ‘‘Those works on natural philosophy which, for 
certain reasons, were forbidden by the provincial council, 
are not to be used until they shall have been examined 
and freed from all suspicion of error.’’+ A few days after- 
wards he ordered three doctors to make the necessary 
corrections, charging them ‘‘to examine the books closely 
and prudently, and to expurgate whatever was found to 
be erroneous or likely to mislead the reader, in order that 
after this removal of suspected portions, the rest might be 
safely and immediately studied.’’> Nor in so doing did 
Gregory depart from the traditional usage of the Holy 
See. His predecessor, Honorius III., had encouraged and 
rewarded Michael Scotus for translating the works of Aris- 
totle from Arabic into Latin, and had eulogized him asa 
scholar who ‘‘a puero inardescens amore scientiae lite- 
ralis, postpositis omnibus illam studio continuato quae- 
sivit, et in fundamento artium gloriosas superedficans 


‘Chartularium, ed. Denifle, 11. Documents numbered up to 530 inclusively are con- 
tained in Vol. I.; documents 531-1183 in Vol. II. 
220 372, 449. 587, 


2cuU 
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facultates decora se structura munivit, nec contentus lit- 
tera tantum erudiri latina, hebraice ac arabice insudavit 
laudabiliter, et profecit, et sic doctus in singulis grata 
diversorum varietate nitescit.’’ ® 

Is it then surprising to learn from a document of 
1255 that nearly all the works of Aristotle were accessi- 
ble to students?7 At that time Albertus Magnus had 
already written his Commentaries. In 1263 Manfred, 
King of Sicily, presented the students with a translation 
of Aristotle, executed under his order ‘‘by men skilled in 
the use of both languages and faithful to the original 
text.’ It was just then, too, that the Flemish Guillaume 
de Moerbeke got out his translations for St. Thomas, and 
that the latter began his commentaries on Aristotle. 

Thus, in less than fifty years a radical change had been 
effected. What at first seemed a danger was become a 
source of strength. A philosophy that had been used as 
a weapon against Christian belief was turned to its advan- 
tage. The innovation, dreaded and denounced, was but 
the beginning of the brightest era in the intellectual life 
of the Church. Truly, it was a long way from the decree 
of 1215 to the state of things in 1260. Only the wisdom 
of broad-minded pontiffs like Gregory IX. and the in- 
sight of the great Scholastics could have brought about a 
revolution which issued in the most perfect union of 
human speculation and divine revelation that the world 
has ever seen. Facts of this sort have more than a his- 
torical value; they convey a lesson that cannot be too 
thoroughly learned in these days of scientific progress. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that this transforma- 
tion precluded the possibility of imprudent excess or the 
necessity of watchfulness on the part of the Church. In 
such periods of rapid intellectual growth certain minds 
are apt to become extreme. And so it happened that at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century two famous doc- 
tors, Amaury de Bénes and David de Dinant, fell into the 
errors of pantheism. The teaching of the former was 
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condemned as heretical and his body removed from the 
cemetery to be cast into unconsecrated ground; while the 
writings of the latter were prohibited and suppressed. ?® 
Those who are curious to know more of the doctrine 
held by these two men may consult the Commentary of 
St. Thomas on the Sentences, 1. 2, dist. 17, q. 1; or the 
Summa of Albertus Magnus, p. 2, tr. 1, q. 4, m. 3. 

In 1225, Honorius III. ordered the treatise Perifisis, by 
Scotus Erigena, tobe burned. This work, brought to light 
shortly before the papal edict, wascirculated in some of the 
monasteries as well as among the secular clergy, the result 
being that ‘‘certain monks and ecclesiastics, with an over- 
weening love of novelty, devoted themselves rather ar- 
dently to the study of said book, reputing it a fine thing 
to be the exponents of unknown opinions.’’!° In 1247, 
the legate, Odon, was obliged to deal somewhat severely 
with a master who ‘‘dogmatized errors in logic,’? and to 
check the presumption of those who, ‘‘ mixing up theology 
and logic, understand neither what they say nor the things 
whereof they speak.’’?! 

More serious, however, than these sporadic cases, was 
the epidemic of Averroism. For this, if we are to believe 
Gilles de Lessines in his letter to Albertus Magnus, had 
infected a considerable number even of the more promi- 
nent masters. Many of the propositions condemned by 
Etienne Tempier in 1270 and 1277 originated in this 
school, which counted among its adherents such men as 
Boetius, Bernerus de Nivella, and especially Sigerus de 
Brabant, against whom St. Thomas is said to have written 
his opusculum, De unitate intellectus. And yet it is this 
Sigerus whose soul appears among the twelve whom St. 
Thomas, in Canto X. of the Paradiso, presents to Dante: 

Questi onde a me ritorna il tuo riguardo, 
E il lume d’uno spirto, che, in pensieri 

Gravi, a morir gli parve d’esser tardo. 
Essa é la luce eterna di Sigieri, 


Che, leggendo nel vico degli strami, 
Sillogizz6 invidiosi veri. 
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IT. 


Among the theological works written in the twelfth 
century under the title of ‘“‘Sententiae,’’? that of Peter 
Lombard, Abelard’s most famous pupil, held the first 
place. Its author, in fact, was known as the ‘‘ magister 
sententiarum.”’ 

L’altro che appresso adorna il nostro coro 


Quel Pietro fu che con Ja poverella 
Offerse a Santa Chiesa il suo tesoro. 


But the high repute which he enjoyed did not shield 
him from attack. His doctrine concerning the Trinity 
was assailed by Joachim de Flore, and came up for 
examination before the fourth Lateran Council. The re- 
sult was favorable to Peter Lombard, his doctrine being 
sustained, while that of his opponent was condemned. 
With his teaching on the Incarnation, the Master fared 
otherwise. Denounced in the sharpest terms by John 
of Cornwall and others who gained the ear of Alex- 
ander III., it was censured by the Pope, both in his viva 
voce declarations and in his letters to Guillaume, Arch- 
bishop of Sens and afterwards of Rheims. This prelate 
was instructed to use all his energies ‘‘ad abrogationem 
pravae doctrinae Petri quondam Parisiensis Episcopi qua 
dicitur quod Christus secundum quod est homonon est 
aliquid.’’ He was further to see to it that masters and 
students alike should hold ‘‘Christum sicut perfectum 
Deum, sic et perfectum ac verum hominem ex anima et 
corpore secundum quod homo consistentem.’’ Without 
entering into the merits of this question concerning Peter 
Lombard’s position, we may note that he did not cham- 
pion the heretical view according to which Christ’s body 
was a mere appearance, but rather committed an oversight 
in stating an erroneous opinion without condemning it 
explicitly. Moreover, the precise meaning of the propo- 
sition passed upon by the Pope, as well as the Master’s 
teaching, received various determinations from leading 
theologians, such as Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas, St. 
Bonaventure, Denis the Carthusian, Cajetan, Vasquez and. 
Lugo. 
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At any rate the ‘‘Liber Sententiarum”’ soon found its 
way into all the schools, and for three centuries was used 
by the bachelors as the text for their courses. This does 
not imply that its supremacy was unquestioned. More 
than once it encountered vigorous protests from thinkers 
of high rank. In his ‘‘Opus Minus,’ written about 1267 
and dedicated to Clement IV., Roger Bacon, enumerating 
the seven ‘‘sins’’ of theology as taught in his day, places 
fourth on the list the use of the ‘‘Liber Sententiarum,”’ 
that ‘‘pride of theologians,’’ and expresses great surprise 
that it should be ‘‘extolled to such a degree, when the 
‘Liber Historiarum’ of Pierre Comestor is much more 
of a theological work.’’!2 Nor does it follow that every 
opinion of the Master was blindly accepted. As early as 
the middle of the thirteenth century we find a series 
of eight propositions ‘‘concerning which the views of 
Peter Lombard were not commonly held by the Parisian 
doctors ;’’1% and the list was gradually lengthened until 
it numbered twenty-eight propositions. 

Such departures from the Master’s way of thinking 
were quite natural in men who had caught his spirit of 
independence from the very text to parts of which they 
took exception. They were only developing what he had 
initiated. But ona larger scale and of a more radical 
nature was the opposition which the development itself 
‘alled forth. To understand this, we must remember that 
the combination of the two elements which go to make up 
theology, the positive and the rational, has always been a 
task of great delicacy and great difficulty. And this 
difficulty, it need scarcely be said, is owing in a large 
measure to the fact that the elements in question rarely 
attract the same mind in the same degree, or engage its 
sympathies equally: one or the other dominates, giving 
thought its color and feeling its warmth. 

It is not then surprising to find in the beginnings of 
Scholasticism two opposite tendencies: one of a rather posi- 
tive character, clinging to tradition and leaning towards 
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mysticism, and another more speculative, progressive and 
philosophical. The first was represented chiefly by the 
school of St. Victor, while the second was inspired and 
guided by Abélard, Peter Lombard, Simon of Tournai, Guil- 
laume d’ Auxerre and their successors. Some idea of the 
amenities growing out of this divergence may be gotten 
from the work published by Gauthier de 8. Victor, ‘‘contra 
manifestas et damnatas etiam in conciliis haereses quas 
sophistae Abaelardus et Lombardus, Petrus Pictavinus et 
Gislebertus Porrectanus libris sententiarum suarum acu- 
unt, limant, roborant.’’ The prologue of this animated 
work declares: ‘‘whoever shall read this book will in no 
wise doubt that of old many a heresy was belched forth, 
and that even now manifold errors do ooze out from those 
four labyrinths of France, to wit, Abélard and Lombard, 
Peter of Poitiers and Gilbert of La Porrée, while, in- 
spired by one and the same Aristotelian spirit, they treat 
with scholastic levity the ineffable mysteries of the 
Trinity and Incarnation.’’ And again, in the fourth book: 
‘‘The dialecticians, with Aristotle at their head, are wont 
to spread out the nets of their argumentation and stretch 
the loose lines of their rhetoric and train up the thorn- 
hedge of their syllogisms. Wherefore, they spend whole 
days and nights in questioning and answering, in formu- 
lating propositions, in admitting, affirming and conclud- 
ing. If one is to believe them, there is no telling whether 
there be a God or not, whether Christ be or be not man, 
whether He be something or nothing, whether there be 
any Christ atall.’’ Of thesame tenor is the letter written 
by Etienne de Tournai to the Pope, between 1192 and 
1203, wherein he complains of the disorder into which 
theological studies had fallen, the students being eager 
only for novelty and the professors more anxious about 
their reputation than about their teaching. As a conse- 
quence: ‘‘Disputatur publice contra sacras constitutiones 
de incomprehensibili Trinitate; de Incarnatione Verbi 
verbosa caro et sanguis litigat; individua Trinitas et in 
triviis secatur et discerpitur, ut tot jam sint errores quot 
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doctores, tot scandala quot auditoria, tot blasphemiae 
quot plateae.’’!4 

Such energetic utterances were not, of course, harbin- 
gers of success ; yet the tendency which strove by methods 
of thissort did notcompletely disappear. Towardsthe end 
of the thirteenth century it cropped out again undera 
somewhat different form in the tactics employed by cer- 
tain Franciscans against the Dominicans. There is, for 
instance, a striking resemblance between the charges 
made by John Peckam and those which Gauthier had 
headed. Writing to the Chancellor of Oxford, December 
7, 1284, Peckam declares: ‘‘ We understand that certain 
Preaching Friars have publicly boasted that their order, 
more than any of its contemporaries, had been the 
guardian of sound doctrine. Convinced that the oppo- 
site view is taken by greater and wiser leaders in the 
Church militant, we brand said boasting as false, and 
might easily show it to be such, were it not that com- 
parisons are odious.’’ January 1, 1285, he wrote to the 
Pope, asking that the Holy Roman Church take cog- 
nizance of the fact that ‘‘whereas the two Orders are 
almost diametrically opposed in their teachings on con- 
troverted matters; and whereas the doctrines of one of 
these Orders, setting aside and in part contemning the 
opinions of the Saints, doth rely almost exclusively upon 
philosophical notions; it has come to pass that the house 
of God is filled with idols, and with that sickness about 
questions and strifes of words which the Apostle fore- 
told.”’ In his letter to the Bishop of Lincoln, June 1, 
1285, he says that he is not averse to the study of phi- 
losophy so far as it may be of service to theology; but 
that hecondemns the ‘‘ profane novelties of words’”’ which 
for twenty years past have replaced the teaching of the 
Saints. ‘‘Which, therefore, is the safer and sounder 
doctrine: that of the sons of blessed Francis, of Alex- 
ander, Bonaventure and their kith, who, refraining from 
all malice, put their trust in the Saints and philosophers, 
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or that new-fangled teaching which, on the contrary, 
weakens and, so far as possible, overturns whatever 
Augustin taught about the eternal laws, thereby filling 
the world with a wordy strife? Videant antiqui in qui- 
bus est sapientia, videat et corrigat Deus coeli.’’!° These 
passages may suffice as samples of the style adopted by 
one set of adversaries in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, and as indications of the fervid state of mind 
which controversy developed. The violent method, how- 
ever, does not seem to have become more efficacious as 
time wore on. The tendency which originated with Peter 
Lombard had prevailed over that of his opponents ; simi- 
larly, the movement represented chiefly by St. Thomas 
was destined to persist in spite of the counter-agitation. 

The attitude of the Holy See during this period of 
controversy was singularly prudent. While the Popes in 
general favored the progressive school of thought, they 
were on the alert against excess in any direction. Gregory 
IX., writing to the professors of theology at Paris, July 
7, 1228, reprehends certain abuses, and expressly declares 
that theology must be taught in its purity without the 
leaven of worldly wisdom, and that the word of God must 
not be adulterated with the imaginings of philosophers. !® 
This monition was repeated in 1247 by the legate, Odon. 

That it was not superfluous is evident from the action 
of the University authorities. In 1241, Guillaume d@’ Au- 
vergne, Bishop of Paris, in concert with the whole teach- 
ing corps, had condemned ten propositions regarding the 
Trinity, the Angels, Creation, and the beatific vision. 
These had been sustained by the Dominican Etienne 
d’Auxerre, and the order had taken the utmost pains 
to have them erased from the note-books of the stu- 
dents.17 In 1254, a Franciscan published three works of 
Joachim, under the title ‘‘ Evangelium Aeternum,”’ with 
an introduction from his own pen. Thirty-one propo- 
sitions taken from the ‘‘ Evangelium’ and from the in- 
troduction were censured by the Parisian doctors, and 
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the book itself was suppressed by Alexander IV.18 A 
few years later (1267), Maurinus, Archbishop of Nar- 
bonne, was denounced to Clement IV. as having declared 
that the body of Christ is not essentially present on 
the altar, but only as somewhat symbolized under its 
symbol, and that this was the celebrated opinion in 
vogue at Paris. The Archbishop, however, found no 
difficulty in clearing himself of the charge and exposing 
his slanderers.1® January 18, 1277, John XXI. wrote to 
the Bishop of Paris that certain errors prejudicial to 
faith were said to have broken out afresh ;?° and that he 
should therefore inquire where and by whom said errors 
were being spread. Etienne had already condemned 
thirteen propositions in 1270, and it is not unlikely that 
the papal warning decided him to deal in the same way 
with 219 propositions under date of March 7, 1277.71 
Be that as it may, it would seem that Etienne Tempier 
did not need much urging when there was a chance to 
condemn anything. Before being made bishop, he had 
held the double position of chancellor and professor in 
the University. As chancellor, he had shown a domi- 
neering disposition, which was intolerable both to the 
University and to the Holy See. Naturally, then, as 
Bishop of Paris, he was not inclined to mince matters 
nor to treat his quondam colleagues with an excessive 
consideration. His censure was certainly exaggerated, 
and, on many points, unjust. If it was confirmed by 
Honorius IV. so far as it regarded Gilles de Rome, who 
was obliged to make a public retraction in 1285,?? its 
strictures against St. Thomas were subsequently reversed. 
The Angelic Doctor had been taken to task especially for 
his teaching in regard to the “ principle of individuation ”’ 
and to the ‘‘unity of form in man.’’ On these matters 
he was antagonized not only by the Bishop of Paris, but 
also by the University professors and even by his brother 
religious. Such, at least, is the story told by John 
Peckam, who likewise gives us to understand that he alone 
championed the cause of St. Thomas. ?* 
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The outcome of these attacks was that in 1278 the supe- 
riors of the Dominican Order reprimanded those among their 
subjects who had been wanting in respect to St. Thomas; 
and that in 1286 the general chapter directed all members 
of the Order to do everything in their power for the 
spread and defense of the doctrine taught by Aquinas. ?4 
Nor was Gilles de Rome less fortunate. In spite of the 
retractation published in 1285, his Augustinian brethren, 
in 1287, expressed their emphatic approbation of his doc- 
trine. ‘‘Quia venerabilis magistri nostri Egidii doctrina 
mundum universum illustrat, diffinimus et mandamus in- 
violabiliter observari ut opiniones positiones et sententias 
scriptas et scribendas praedicti magistri nostri omnes 
nostri ordinis lectores et studentes recipiant, eisdem 
praebentes assensum, et ejus doctrinae omni qua poterunt 
sollicitudine, ut et ipsi illuminati alios illuminare pos- 
sint seduli sint defensores.’’?5 


IIT. 


While the scholastic system was thus taking shape 


and setting theology upon a rational basis, the biblical 
sciences were by no means neglected. We have already 
referred to the fact that the Bible was used as a text as 
well by the bachelors as by the masters: it was the alpha 
and the omega of the work done in the schools; and 
when Roger Bacon asserts that in his day the ‘‘Senten- 
tiae’’ had taken the place of the Scriptures, he certainly 
exaggerates. *° 

The speculative tendency did not prevent the scho- 
lastics from realizing that the first requisite for bib- 
lical studies is an accurate text. Hence the criti- 
cal research begun at an early date, especially by the 
Dominicans.?7_ Roger Bacon himself is an unwilling 
witness to this fact when he declares in a letter to Clem- 
ent IV. that ‘‘every lector among the Friars Minor cor- 
rects (the sacred text) as he pleases, and the same is done 
by the Preachers and by the seculars, each one changing 
what he fails to understand,—a freedom that could not 
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be taken with the works of the poets. But the Preachers 
in particular have busied themselves with this work of 
correction, and over twenty years ago got out their re- 
vision and set it down in writing. Then they made 
another, throwing the former aside, and now they are. 
wavering more than anyone else, not knowing for certain 
where they are.’? He might also have stated that, in ad- 
dition to this textual criticism, the biblical scholars of 
the time produced a goodly number of commentaries on 
the Scripture, quite as many in fact as were called forth 
by the ‘‘ Liber Sententiarum.’’ 

The importance of the Oriental languages was also 
recognized. The Popes sent to Paris young students who 
were already familiar with those languages; the study 
was encouraged by the Dominican order on account of 
the missions, ?*and not afew among the scholastic doctors 
had received instruction in Hebrew from the Rabbis and. 
had become proficient: such were Michael the Scot, Hu- 
gues de S. Cher, Theobald, and Guillaume de Mara, the: 
leader of the anti-thomists. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that linguistic studies were not what they should 
have been, especially as regards grammar and philology. 
Nevertheless, Roger Bacon, though caustic, is not just 
when, in his ‘‘ Compendium Studii,’’ he treats the theo- 
logians of his time as children who are not acquainted 
with such necessary languages as Hebrew, Greek, and 
Arabic. Elsewhere, it is true, in his ‘‘Opus Minus,’ he 
acknowledges the merit of Albertus Magnus; remark- 
ing, however, that ‘‘ since he is ignorant of the languages, 
it is not possible for him to know very much.’’ In the 
same work, he says: ‘‘There are not four among the 
Latins who are versed in the Hebrew, Greek or Arabic 
grammar. I know them well, for I have had inquiries 
made about them across the sea and elsewhere, and have 
been to much pains in so doing. There are quite a num- 
ber indeed who can speak Greek, Arabic and Hebrew, but 
very few who have mastered the grammar or know how to 
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teach it. Ihave tried a good many of them; they are 
like laymen who speak the languages they pick up, but 
have no grammatical knowledge whatever.’ 

In this connection a certain interest attaches to the 
famous question of the Talmud, which we can but briefly 
mention here. The issue was first raised in 1238 by a 
converted Jew, Nicholas de la Rochelle, who reported to 
the ecclesiastical authorities thirty-five propositions ex- 
tracted from the Talmud. By order of the Pope, a com- 
mission of bishops and theologians was appointed to ex- 
amine into the matter. Their decision, announced in 
1240, was, that all copies of the Talmud should be 
burned.?° In 1244, Innocent IV. insisted that this de- 
cision should be put into execution; but as the Jews pro- 
tested that they had need of the Talmud for the under- 
standing of Scripture, the Pope commanded his legate to 
have a second examination made, in order to see what 
might de tolerated.*° The result was the same as before. 
The verdict was signed by forty-one persons, among the 
rest by Guillaume de Melitona, Albertus Magnus and the 


Dominican Etienne d’Auxerre, whose ten propositions 
had been condemned in 1241. 


IV. 

The differences and disputes to which the growth of 
theology gave occasion were paralleled to some extent by 
controversies of a more practical nature. In the course 
of its development canon law had to struggle against pre- 
judices and misconceptions not less deep-rooted than those 
which hampered for a time the work of the earlier school- 
men. That such was the case in the twelfth century, is 
evidenced by the language of Etienne de Tourani in his 
letter to the Pope, which has been cited above. ‘‘When 
canonical proceedings,’’ he says, ‘‘ are begun, under either 
your delegated jurisdiction or that of the ordinary judges, 
there issues from the book-shops a jungle of decretals 
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attributed forsooth to Pope Alexander of blessed memory, 
while the ancient canons are set aside and cast away. 
For conducting trials or bringing them to an end, the 
salutary enactments of the Council are of no avail as 
against the epistles which advocates, mayhap for a con- 
sideration, in the name of the Roman Pontiffs, compose 
and write out in their offices orchambers. A new volume 
made up of such documents is solemnly read in the schools 
and put on sale in the market, to the great delight of the 
corporation of the notaries, who thus see their labor di- 
minished and their fees increased.’’?! Nevertheless, this 
opposition yielded in its turn; at least we no longer hear 
any echo of it in the Chartularium. Gregory IX. sends 
his Decretals to the University, and it receives likewise 
the Constitutions of Innocent IV., Gregory X., and Nicho- 
las ITT.’’ 2 

Among particular controversies, we meet with the 
famous question of the plurality of benefices, dis- 
cussed and settled under Guillaume d’Auvergne.*? But 
more important than any other problem was the ques- 
tion of the Mendicant Orders. We do not pretend here 
even to outline this delicate and difficult controversy, 
(lubrica et difficilis, says Denifle). It will be enough if 
we indicate the three points of view from which it may 
be approached, the ascetic, the canonical, and the aca- 
demic. Those who desire to study more profoundly this 
interesting chapter of Church history will find in the 
Chartularium more than eighty documents relative thereto, 
a much larger number than can be found elsewhere. * 

The ascetic side of the controversy had for its object 
the true notion of the nature and dignity of the religious 
life, as well as the practice of evangelical poverty. Error 
was rife on both points. Brother Gerard had published 
his ‘‘Evangelium Aiternum’”’ and his ‘‘ Introductorius”’ 
about 1254. In 1255 Guillaume de St. Amour had issued 
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his book, ‘‘De periculis novissimorum temporum.’’ Both 
authors were condemned by Alexander IV.*4 

The canonical element had both a doctrinal and an 
administrative character. From the first point of view it 
was question of the perpetuity of the Church and of the 
hierarchical authority, *® while on the other hand the rights 
of the Holy See were at stake, when men questioned its au- 
thority to grant jurisdiction independently of the local 
clergy.*® From the administrative point of view it was 
question of the participation of the regulars in the sacer- 
dotal ministry. The privileges granted to the regulars by 
Gregory IX., whereby they were allowed to hear confes- 
sions and preach, had aroused a multitude of protests on 
the part of chapters and parish priests,—complaints that 
Innocent IV., ‘‘canonistarum dominus,’’? had given ear 
to,*7 as a preliminary step to the Bull of November 21, 
1254, by which he revoked such faculties from the regu- 
lars.*§ Innocent IV. died in a short while, and scarcely 
a month had elapsed after his demise when his successor, 
Alexander IV., abrogated the Bull of Innocent.*® The 
Holy See continued to labor for the restoration of harmony, 
and though it maintained the enjoyment of the aforesaid 
faculties by the regulars, it counselled prudence and dis- 
cretion in the use of them. Indeed the following year 
the general of the Dominicans, in relating the principal 
grievances of the parochial clergy, warned his brethren to 
give no cause for a repetition of the same complaints. *° 
For a time peace reigned, but in 1281 the controversy 
broke out afresh, on the occasion of certain concessions 
made by Martin IV.41 The theologians held consulta- 
tions ;*? the masters wrote upon the question, notably 
Henri de Gand, in 1287, in his Quodlibeta; conferences 
were held ; sermons were preached,** and it was only in 
1298 and 1300 that Boniface VIII. put an end to the matter 
by a decision favorable to the parochial or diocesan clergy. 

From the academical standpoint the right and the lib- 
erty to teach were the theoretical points atissue. In prac- 
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tice, it was question of the position of the regulars in the 
corps of University professors. We have already seen 
that the Dominicans had two public chairs in the Univer- 
sity, while the Franciscans and other orders had each one. 
In 1252 the faculty decided that for the future no religious 
order should have more than one chair, and that the licen- 
tiate should be granted to those only who had for some pre- 
vious time commented the ‘‘Sententiae’’ under the direc- 
tion of a Master in theology. The first provision of this 
decree was aimed at the Dominicans.+4 <A grave assault 
committed in 1253 by the city police on four students of 
the University was the immediate cause of trouble be- 
tween the latter and the Holy See. As the crime remained 
unpunished the masters agreed, as a body, that they would 
cease their teaching until justice was granted. The two 
Dominicans and the Franciscan refused to join the other 
teachers in this action. Asa result of their conduct the 
University decided that henceforth all the members of the 
corporation must swear to observe the decrees and the privi- 
leges of the corporation, to keep its secrets, to execute 
its decisions, and that henceforth they would not permit or 
assist at the principium of any bachelor who had not taken 
thesameoath. In addition the three recalcitrant religious 
were excluded from the consortium magistrorum.*® The 
religious appealed to the Pope. In the meantime the civil 
authorities granted the desired satisfaction to the Univer- 
sity, and Innocent IV. proceeded to put an amicable end 
to the difficulties which had arisen in consequence of this 
delay of justice. He appealed to the good will of the 
University, ordered the readmission of the three religious, 
and charged the Bishops of Senlis and Evreux with the 
execution of the order.4® It was no easy commission, for 
on August 26, 1253, Innocent convoked both sides to Rome 
for the Feast of the Assumption in the following year*? 
(1254), and permitted the agents of the University to raise 
money for the expenses of the process.4* In the mean- 
time the University wrote ‘‘Ad praelatos Ecclesiae et 
scholares universos,’’ a letter in which are to be found the 
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grievances which it nourished against the regulars.‘ 
Innocent [V. died at this stage of the process, and his suc- 
cessor, Alexander IV., rendered a decision April 14, 1255, 
by the Bull ‘Quasi Lignum Vitae.’’?®>® On the main 
issues the judgment was an equitable one, in which the 
interests of both sides were consulted, as well as the higher 
interestsof the Church. Hz plenitudine potestatis, he re- 
stored the Dominican professors ‘‘ad magistrorum consor- 
tium, ad universitatis collegium,’’ and on the same day 
committed the execution of his decision to the Bishops of 
Orleans and Auxerre and to the Masters of the Univer- 
sity.°1 The University refused to obey the orders of Al- 
exander IV. In his decision the Masters saw two things 
very detrimental, in their minds, to the welfare of the 
University. The first was the disposition by which a 
two-thirds vote was required in order that any faculty 
might cease its teaching. With so large a body of reli- 
gious teachers the Masters looked on this as equivalent 
to the annulment of the right to cease their teaching 
when their interests demanded it. Asaresult they would 
be left open to every injury and usurpation. In the sec- 
ond place, they had a profound repugnance to the re- 
admissionof theregulars. Rather than yield on this point 
they preferred to dissolve their corporation and transport 
elsewhere their teaching. °? 

In spite of this refusal, Alexander IV. held his ground. 
He forbade the chancellors of Notre Dame and Sainte 
Geneviéve to confer degrees on any one who would not 
accept the Bull ‘‘Quasi Lignum Vitae.’’®? He commis- 
sioned the bishops of Orleans, Auxerre, and Paris to ex- 
communicate personally all who opposed the Bull.°+ He 
forbade the collection of moneys to keep open the dis- 
pute.°> He took grave measures against the leaders of the 
University, Odon de Douai, Chrétien de Beauvais, Nicolas 
de Bar-sur-Aube, from whom he exacted a retractation. °° 
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Above all, he pursued with great severity Guillaume de 
St. Amour, the head and front of the University’s resist- 
ance. He withdrew his benefices and his right to teach, 
had him exiled from France, condemned again and again 
his book.°7 The Masters were forbidden to dissolve their 
corporation or to transfer elsewhere their teaching, and 
their appeals were rejected as frivolous.°* The members 
of the University were exhorted to detach themselves 
from the fate of Guillaume de St. Amour, and to be recon- 
ciled with the Mendicants. He forbade the spread of de- 
famatory libels against the regulars,®® sounded their 
praises, and recommended them to the bishops.®® Last 
of all, he implored the intervention of the royal au- 
thority. ®? 

The bishops of France were less ardent than Alexan- 
der IV. In March, 1256, the archbishops of Bourges, 
Reims, Sens, and Rouen proposed a compromise, which 
both sides accepted,*? but which was annulled by the 
Pope, who blamed the regulars for having entered into 
it.°> Later on, July 31st of the same year, the bishops 
of the provinces of Sens and Reims proposed the celebra- 
tion of a council to put an end to the unhappy quarrel. 
Guillaume de St. Amour was willing, but his adversaries 
refused to take part in the assembly, and the project was 
abandoned.** Thereupon, the chapters of the province of 
Reims interceded in favor of Guillaume de St. Amour, 
and so, too, did the corporation of the Masters of the 
University. Allin vain, for Alexander rejected their pe- 
titions as unworthy, seeing that Guillaume had given no 
sign of repentance. ®® 

The Pope certainly displayed remarkable energy in 
this matter, and we cannot but approve the course he 
had taken when we reflect that he was defending cer- 
tain essential prerogatives of the Holy See, the apostolic 
labors of two orders yet full of youth and zeal, the exist- 
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ence and prosperity of the University itself, and the lib- 
erty of teaching against the monopoly of a close corpo- 
ration. Nor is it pleasant to recall the fact that the men 
whose readmission to the University was the core of 
the quarrel at this stage were St. Thomas and St. 
Bonaventure! It needed the papal intervention in order 
that the Angelic Doctor might obtain his licentiate. °° 
Violence was used to prevent the public from assisting 
at his ‘“‘principium.’’*? We learn, too, that while he 
was preaching, one Palm Sunday, a beadle distributed 
among the auditors a libellous attack upon the great 
teacher. ®§ 

The Papal energy restored and preserved peace for 
a time, so much so that when St. Thomas died (1274) 
the University wrote a letter of condolence to the Gen- 
eral of the Dominicans, and requested that his latest 
writings be sent to them at Paris. Alas! in spite of the 
authoritative conduct of the Pope, in spite of the writings 
of St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, who had so fully and 
with such moderation explained the principles of Catholi- 
cism, we shall see that the question of the regulars, under 
all three aspects, was only adjourned, to break out again 
at subsequent intervals. 

THoMAS BovuquiLLon. 








ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


The teaching of the English language and literature 
is at present largely experimental. So composite is the 
language and so varied the literature, that men differ 
widely even as tothe manner of approaching them for the 
purpose of serious study. It is only of late—and mostly 
here in the United States—that the literature, apart from 
the language, has come to be looked on as worthy of 
earnest consideration. 

In Italy, even foolish men would have cried shame 
had Dante been left by the schools and universities to 
the mercy of the first reader who should take up the 
Divine Comedy. To haveignored the greatest of all poets 
in the scheme of education would have seemed monstrous. 
To have reduced the most spiritual of all poems, except 
Isaias and Job and the Apocalypse, to a mere exercise in 
philology would have caused the driest-minded of the 
Italians to laugh. Similarly, the Germans, when they 
regard our methods of instruction at all, wonder why we 
seem to look on a vital principle in our national life with 
such little interest. The literature of a country is its 
song of battle and its hymn of immortality. It sends 
the blood to the heart and out again ; it is a part of life. 
It is not an accomplishment ; in a certain sense, it is the 
science of life,—for as Professor Moulton, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has recently pointed out,—the poet and 
the novelist, like the modern physicist, choose the quali- 
ties of life and set them in motion before us. Dante, for 
instance, concretes the supernatural, and we see the spirit- 
ual life of man humanized, brought to us, as the physi- 
cist brings the very essence of the frost and the heat and 
the impalpable forces of the air within the knowledge of 
the growing child. Dante did for philosophy what Plato 
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had attempted in his ‘‘Symposium,’’ and for theology 
what nobody had the genius to do until he, with sub- 
lime self-confidence, began to write. The Divine Comedy 
of Dante is to scientia what modern laboratory work is to 
modern science. The Germans understand this better 
than we do, and, in the earliest schools for their children, 
they assume that literature,—which is, at the same time, 
universal and personal,—ought to be correlated with the 
other studies that go to make the man and the citizen. 
The growth of the literary feeling is gradual; it is 
a part of life—of every-day life. A man or woman of 
education in Germany does not suddenly awaken to the 
fact of the existence of literature and clutch at it asa 
part of culture. There is among the Germans no frantic 
efforts to grasp the ‘‘ Heliand,”’ or the ‘‘ Song of Roland,”’ 
or Marlowe’s versification, or Sordello as a thing exotic,— 
apart and special from its fecundating stream of litera- 
ture. The German specialists, like Herr Delius, do not 
disregard the spirit of literature, however wedded to the 
letter they may be. It is certain, at least, that whatever 
attitude they may take towards the literature of other 
peoples, they are heart to heart withtheirown. They do 
not look on the lightest lyric of Goethe as altogether 
trivial ; nor do they mentally rush at his Alpine heights 
without having acquired that surety of balance which 
comes of having laboriously ascended the rocks below. 
This can not be said of English-speaking people,—and 
it may be said less of Americans even than of the English 
themselves. The road to university work in English lit- 
erature is, consequently, neither wide nor unimpeded. 
There are two sides from which learners approach the 
study of English—from the philological side and from 
the philosophical side—we may almost say, with Matthew 
Arnold, from the ethical side. The philologist seems at 
times to underrate the necessity of interpretation or ex- 
position; he believes in ‘‘words, words, words,’’ without 
that accent of scorn which Hamlet used in speaking to 
Polonius. He is unduly reverent to the least motion 
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of evolution in the word and somewhat contemptuous of 
the changes of the thought. Words are only attempts to 
speak what is unspeakable until genius wrenches them to 
its purpose. Yet wordsare history. The Elgin marbles are 
no more important to the archeologist than the verbal 
form ‘‘are’’ is to the philologist; and the Pelasgic sur- 
vivals in Greek are as epoch-making to him as the dis- 
coveries at Troy. Words, after all, are only symbols of 
the volatile essence of life; the thoughts, the emotions, 
the moods, which caught forever in the right phrase, are 
literature. The inordinate preponderance of mere phi- 
lology in the university study of English has really as a 
basis the fear that literature, apart from its garb of words, 
cannot give a concrete form for examinations for honors. 

The rigid pedagogue shrinks from things of taste; 
they are subtle and undefined; they are gaseous, more 
than gaseous, or less. You cannot catch them ina glass 
globe or tabulate them. What the rhetoricians have said 
of the classics he may accept, but no literature, in his 
estimation, has vitality until itis dead. He genuflects to 
Homer and bows to Virgil; he is respectful to Anacreon 
and Horace; they can be made subjects for examina- 
tions. Even the historical value of words is held by him 
to be less than their worth as parts of the letter. Con- 
sequently, it is often the case that one finds a learned man, 
sympathetic only for words, who condescends to smile at 
all talk about the spiritual value of literature in the 
higher education, who scorns its scientific treatment, who 
longs for a heaven in which he might give the same atten- 
tion to the vocative case which, in this life, he had already 
given to the dative! 

Shakespeare is not actually great to every man whocalls 
himself educated and cultivated; nor is Dante. There 
are men who yawn over Job and rave about that sublime 
introduction to ‘‘Faust,’’ which Goethe has appropriated 
from Job. These men need to be illuminated : for they ac- 
cept things blindly ; they have eyes, but they have not 
been taught to see. It is the vocation of the teacher of 
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English literature to show them how to see. If Shake- 
speare is great, there must be reasons for his greatness— 
reasons which only the thoughtless will tell us can be 
left to intuition. The scientific method, if it be worth 
anything, ought to be capable of application to the works 
of a man who is held by the human race to be one of its 
glories. 

Dante is nothing to many men of special training in 
colleges and universities, because he has never been inter- 
preted to them. We Catholics, who accept the Sacred 
Books only as the Church gives them to us, ought cer- 
tainly to see that the word of genius is as ‘‘caviare to the 
general’’ until reverently and lucidly exposed. 

There is a feeling among us Americans that every man 
who votes is able to understand anything symbolized by 
English words. To read, with us, means to understand. 
To admit that anything in English letters is beyond our 
capacity is un-American and un-English. If the careless 
tyro, fed on newspapers, finds Newman or Tennyson 
or Browning incomprehensible, it is the writer who is ob- 
scure! In China they are more civilized than this. 

It is almost heresy to say that there is a lapse in a man’s 
educational training if he cannot understand Tennyson’s 
‘*Two Voices’’ or Patmore’s ‘‘Ode to the Body.’’ The 
beauty and meaning of these poems are hidden to ten 
thousand men out of every ten thousand and one, because 
their minds and hearts have not been educated to discover 
them. Inour depths we have a tradition that, while read- 
ing and writing do not come by nature, the power of per- 
ceiving the beauty of works which God takes thousands 
of years to formulate is a faculty which requires neither 
systematic education nor cultivation ;—and that literature 
is valuable as a kind of decoration to more solid things. 

The French long ago set the example by taking their 
literature as seriously as the Greeks. A Frenchman 
may differ from another Frenchman on almost every sub- 
ject, but when it is a matter of literary judgment of 
the classics of his own country you will find harmony. 
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He may hate Voltaire’s object, which was to scorn and 
degrade, but he will admire those qualities of style which 
made Voltaire so dangerous. And just as we find the 
old and the new régimes meeting at Paris in the museum 
of national relics in the house of Madame de Sévigny, 
we observe that literature, the approved literature of 
France, is common ground. Afterall, the French are the 
most artistic of people; they are the modern Greeks; 
love of art with them is virtue followed by a black shadow 
of vice; there are those among them who have no love for St. 
Genevieve, except when their first woman patriot is por- 
trayed by Puvis de Chavannes. So fine is their art in lit- 
erature that they have almost persuaded the world of the 
greatness of their modern poets. There is no question 
that their prose is the most exquisite prose written in our 
time. There are pages of Bossuet and Pascal, of Féne- 
lon and Voltaire, of Chateaubriand and Gautier which 
seem to have exhausted all the capabilities of the written 
phrase. These pages are not the result of racial tempera- 
ment. They are the outcome of serious study of the art 
of personal expression, subjected to certain canons dis- 
covered through intense devotion to the production of 
style. No cultivated Frenchman affects to hold the great 
authors of his nation lightly, or as unworthy of strenuous 
attention and careful study. In the earlier schools his 
memory has been filled with beautiful passages from them. 
The French teachers are not afraid of memory tasks in 
literature, because they know how to make them Jead to 
something better. Nearly every French schoolboy knows 
by heart splendid things from the great authors, and, out 
of ten schoolboys, I found not long ago that eight knew 
by heart the whole of Malherbe’s ‘‘Consolation 4 M. 
Perrier,’’ the other two substituting for this minor poem 
some verses from Coppée and the ‘‘Connais tu le pays,’’ 
translated from Goethe. I found that they had been 
taught to believe that the study of their own literature 
was as important as that of Latin and Euclid. 

With us it has been different. We have only recently 
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begun to look on the study of English,—excepting, of 
course, the rudimentary grammar and philology,—as of 
any real importance. We are still afraid of the ‘‘cram”’ 
in our preparatory schools; it is to be hoped that the 
words Professor Dowden says in favor of the earlier 
‘‘cram,’’ in his ‘‘ New Studies in Literature,’’ may turn 
the advocates of everything inductive to that system of 
memory-work which has had so much to do with the 
unexampled success of the Jesuits in the teaching of 
Latin. Miss Austin, in the beginning of this century, 
complains of the Philistine point of view of the English 
towards the novel, and with gentle sarcasm alludes to the 
‘elegant extracts,’’? which, arranged by some dullard, were 
accepted by teachers as the commencement and the end 
of English literature. When the English interpreted 
the phrase ‘‘belles-lettres’’ into ‘‘ polite learning,’’ they 
did literature a bad turn, for it has taken them a good 
many years to discover that anything ‘‘ polite’? can be 
worth serious attention. Addison might have passed 
under this title, but how Swift could ever have been sig- 
nalized by it is beyond comprehension ;—and it is lucky 
it went out of fashion before Carlyle made his mark. 
At last one of the greatest universities in the world, Ox- 
ford, has begun a school of English,—only begun it! 
And there are some among her dons and disciples who fear 
that the term ‘‘ polite learning”’ or ‘‘ belles-lettres,’? may 
be thrown at them and detract from the dignity of a fac- 
ulty that every year condescends to offer a prize for a 
poem in English. 

The action,—or reaction,—against the ultra-conserva- 
tive view of English literature is almost too violent. It has 
taken the form of a protest against philology and memory 
work,—in forgetfulness of the truth that the spirit of the 
text lies hidden until the letter is mastered. Thereissome- 
thing humorous in the flight of an American teacher of 
English from mere philology in his own country to Oxford 
and Cambridge, and from thence, in despair, to Leipsic 
or Freiburg. If he should import Fritz Reuter’s books 
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to study the modern development of the Anglo-Saxon, or 
dig into Platt-Deutsch, as some men study modern Greek 
after Homer and Theocritus, there would be more reason 
in his mission. But, although in the teaching of English 
neither the Anglo-Saxon nor the root languages of the 
Anglo-Saxon, nor the composite tongues that make up our 
language can be neglected, the means of showing the stu- 
dent how to gain perspective and sympathy and insight" 
in our literature are to be found at home. The perspec- 
tive must be historical,—a vista of epochs; the sympathy 
genuine and made concurrent with the steps of taste by 
the study of a few great works, and the insight secured 
by research into the forces that produce these great works. 
Goethe had his effect on Sir Walter Scott, and Rousseau 
affected Goethe ;—but, beyond this, there was something 
in the air that colored the spirit of Sir Walter, roman- 
tical and unseen influences that perpetuated the senti- 
mental feeling of Prévost’s ‘‘ Manon Lescaut ’’ and ‘*The 
New Héloise’’ in Sterne, in ‘‘The Sorrows of Werther,’’ 
and in ‘*Paul and Virginia.’’ ‘To trace this influence, to 
analyze it, to make it clear through its development in 
the letters, the memoirs, the novels, the essays of the time, 
is one of the first duties of the teacher of literature. 
Whether literature be the experimental science of life or 
not,—-whether poetry offer a standard of living or not,— 
this thing is true: that literature is as much the reflector 
of life in all times as architecture was of certain phases 
of life. 

To speak more clearly on this matter of compar- 
ing literature, great artists, not artists of equal great- 
ness, have, in three pictures, shown with terrible 
force the depths to which unbridled sensuousness may 
lead men. These artists are Rubens, in the brutal 
‘‘Kermesse,’? Van Steen, in his ‘‘ Feast in the Flemish 
Inn,’’ and Couture, in his picture of the orgy among the 
Romans in their decadence. Their pictures are good 
when studied alone, but more useful, spiritually and 
artistically, when studied together. Rubens’ manner did 
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not influence Couture, but Couture must have seen the 
‘*Kermesse’’ and ‘‘ The Feast,’’ and the same spirit dom- 
inates all three. Prévost without his time, Sterne with- 
out Rousseau, Shakespeare without Marlowe, Racine 
without Seneca, Pope without Boileau, Tennyson without 
Theocritus and Byron, are only half understood. The re- 
action in favor of the grave consideration of English lit- 
erature in university courses has naturally alarmed men 
who want visible signs in the shape of examination re- 
sults as the evidence for honors. And the declaration of 
other men who belong strictly to the school of interpreta- 
tive literature, that examinations are useless, adds to this 
alarm. Professor Moulton, one of the pioneers in the 
study of English literature from the interpretative side, 
does not go so far. If he were technical, it would be no 
more than one would expect from a Cambridge man; but 
he, like Professor Dowden, gives the examination its just 
place, and holds that scholarship in English letters may 
be adequately shown without an exaggerated emphasis on 
mere philology. At Cambridge the English tripos is 
almost entirely a philological test. At Oxford, the begin- 
ning of the school of English is a sign that Oxford will, 
henceforth, treat our language as it has hitherto treated 
Greek,—for the beauty beneath the visible words. And 
it deserves such treatment. An eminent authority at 
Harvard was quoted some time ago as having said that a 
man might be graduated to-day from a university without 
the knowledge of any language but his own. <A knowl- 
edge of English and the power of using it requires a 
sufficient acquaintance with the tongues that make our 
language. In the years that precede the university 
course, the natural sciences ought to form part of the 
preparation. They are as necessary as the power to 
analyze good prose. If the study of the physics merely 
give the man of letters breadth and correctness in his 
metaphors, it will have served its purpose. In truth, no 
culture can be too high or too deep for the man who wants 
to bring his best and to get the best from the superb 
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literature which we call English, but which contains the: 
finest thought of all nations; for art, like nature 
‘Gives us what we bring ; 
Not more, nor any less.”’ 

The interpretative school holds that the real ancestors 
of Tennyson and Newman, Aubrey de Vere and Walter 
Savage Landor, Irving and Hawthorne, were the Greeks 
and the Latins, the French and the Italians, and that 
if Beowulf and Caedmon’s poems are valuable historic- 
ally, they have been without permanent effect either on 
the spirit or the letter of English. Professor Moulton 
claims that the poet and the novelist are the scientists of 
our life. Like the physicist, they draw from the air and 
the clouds and the earth such elements as they need to 
show men truth about themselves and their race. 

‘¢The poet and the novelist,’’ he says, ‘‘can go far be- 
yond this’’—the survey of what has actually happened— 
‘‘they can reach the very heart of things by contriving 
human experiments ; setting up, however artificially, the 
exact conditions and surroundings that will give a vital 
clearness to their truth. Physical science stood still for 
ages while its method was limited to actual observation of 
nature; it commenced its rapid advance when modern 
times invented the idea of experiment.’’ 

M. Zola bolsters up a bad practice by a bolder theory 
than this, in his apologia, ‘‘The Experimental Novel.’’ 
Professor Moulton has no bad practice to excuse; he is 
right, and it is a pity that in few courses of university 
English is the novel as a factor in life so seriously taken 
into the scheme of education, as at Yale by Prof. 
Wm. Lyon Phelps. We Catholics ought to advance 
towards this, for we are always quick to see the dangers of 
a false philosophy taught alluringly. 

When from the primary school literature is made a 
part of life and correlated with other studies, the college 
student will have been prepared to look at it reverently, 
and accept the high claims of a language which, a lute in 
Chaucer’s hands, became an organ in Milton’s, to which. 
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fifty later writers have each added anew note. The Ger- 
man child learns many lessons from Schiller’s ‘‘ Bell”’ ; 
he connects the making of the bell with his early course 
of familiar science. Our little boys read a chapter out of 
‘**Callista’’ or a lay of Macaulay’s as if it had no con- 
nection at all with any other study. When the pupil 
shall have been adequately prepared,-—and our reasons 
for this preparation are entirely practical,—the work of 
the teacher in the higher departments will be much more 
easily formulated. He will be able, then, to begin to 
widen the perspective already given, to lead his students 
to study one great work from every point of view, and all 
the other great works that have influenced it. And thus 
the one great work will be a nucleus for the highest culture, 
and when the student has mastered it, he will hold in his 
breast the germ of all great things. Any system of edu- 
cation that does not help the student to know the truth 
about himselfisinadequate. ‘‘ To have lived to be famous 
and to die not knowing oneself is to have failed,’’ Seneca 
says. 

As things are, the teacher of English literature must 
be prepared to make a comparative course in English. 
Our language is capable of expressing the sublimity and 
beauty of the masterpieces. The form of the lyric is un- 
translatable. But the spirit of Homer is in Chapman’s 
English and in Lord Derby’s English, and Dante lives 
through Cary and Longfellow. Toread ‘‘The Comedy 
of Errors’’ without Plautus, or ‘‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona’’ without Lope de Vega and Moliére, is to be 
half informed. And the comparisons must be made in 
English to be effective; otherwise, they become a mere 
juggling with names. If the student is prepared to go to 
the Greek of the Gidipus after he has read ‘‘ King Lear”’ 
or to the Spanish of Calderon when he has finished the 
‘*Paradise Lost,’’ or to the ‘‘Orlando’”’ of Ariosto when 
the last fairy echo of Spenser has died away, so much 
the better. But if he cannot, he will find solace in the 
English translations. ‘‘And,’’? says Professor Dowden 
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‘cif English literature be connected in our college and 
university courses with either Greek or Latin or French 
or German literature, the thoughtful student can hardly 
fail to be aroused by his comparative studies to consider 
questions which demand an answer in philosophy.’? And 
where can these be better answered than in a Catholic 
university ? 

Brunetiére, in his ‘‘New Essays on Literature,’’! ex- 
presses a truth which ought to make the mere philologist, 
who sees in English study only a subject for the tradi- 
tional examination, pause. The French language, Brune- 
tiére says, will live because of the creations of Corneille 
and Racine, and the thoughts of Bossuet and Montesquieu. 
‘‘L’unique danger que je rédouterais, ce serait donc que 
notre langue, mal informée de sa propre fortune, en vint 
a méconnaitre un jour les vraies raisons de son univer- 
salité.’’ 

It is not the Scandinavian strength of our language, 
or the Saxon directness, or the Norman copiousness, or 


the power and plasticity it has borrowed from everywhere 
that makes it so splendid, but the spirit inarticulate with- 
out it, and the marks of the masters who have forced it to 
speak with the Italian music of ‘‘Lycidas’”’ and the Greek 
fineness of ‘‘The Idea of a University.”’ 

MAURICE FRANOIS EGAN. 


*Nouveaux Essais sur la Litt¢rature Contemporaine: 1895. 





THE PROGRESS IN GAELIC. 


In order to show in some measure the beginning and 
development of modern Gaelic scholarship, it will be 
necessary to make a short retrospective survey of Irish 
literary culture in the last century. 

The active use of Irish as a literary medium ceased 
within the first half of the seventeenth century. The 
contemporary labors of the Four Masters in Donegal, of 
Duald Mac Firbisig in Galway, and of Dr. Geoffrey 
Keatynge in Tipperary bring Irish literature to a close. 
Their work largely comprised matter compiled from older 
sources, redacted and ordered for reading, if not by the 
people in common, at least by the few litterateurs of the 
native traditional school who remained at their day. As 
no notable work has appeared since, their labors may be re- 
garded as final issues, the appendixes and indexes to that 
goodly roll of volumes which native writers lovingly called 
‘The Fair Hosts of the Books of Erin.’? A debased 
poetic literature flourished for some time after, but prac- 
tically the use of Irish letters was buried with those, the 
last professional exponents of the old learning. 

After a dead lull of more than a century the era of 
critical inquiry began to dawn. A Welsh antiquary 
named Lhuyd compiled a short Irish glossary and directed 
some attention to the language. About the time of the 
last Irish Parliament Gen. Vallancy, with a small coterie 
of followers, sought to establish a foregone assumption of 
their own, viz., that the Keltic and Semitic groups of lan- 
guages were all but identical. Their wild theories were 
defended with much ingenuity ; and the circle of contention 
spread from false philological deductions to include ques 
tions of primeval race wanderings and prehistoric wor- 
ship. Opposing factions in polite society were much ex- 
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ercised in futile guessing concerning the origin and uses 
of the Round Towers and similar problems. This discus- 
sion neverthelessawakened such an interest in Irish studies 
that the establishment in 1808 of the Dublin Gaelic Society 
may be regarded as its outcome. During all this time 
nobody consulted the store of manuscripts in Dublin and 
elsewhere; indeed so little was the language cultivated 
that itis doubtful if any party to the many disputes then in 
vogue could read and interpret the decisions of those, the 
only natural sources of arbitration. Other Dublin asso- 
ciations succeeded, the Ossianic Society, the Archeological 
Society, the Society for the Preservation and Cultivation 
of the Irish Language, the Gaelic Union and the Gaelic 
League. Each of those did good service either in the 
publication of texts or by endeavoring, with but feeble 
help from a grudging press, to inspire the country people 
with a sense of their duty to their own race-language. 
O’Flanigan and Haliday were the scholars of the 1808 
movement. The latter, a self-taught student, displayed 
linguistic ability of a very high order. His grammar 
and an edition of Keatynge’s History gave a fair promise 
for the quality of his maturer work, whereof the accom- 
plishment was prevented by his early death. Then fol- 
lowed the two great native scholars of the revival, Prof. 
Eugene O’Curry and Dr. O’Donovan. Bothof these came 
from Irish-speaking districts; O’Donovan from South 
Kilkenny, and O’Curry from Clare. Having an intimate 
acquaintance with the vernacular language, in some re- 
spects an indispensable condition to a knowledge of Irish, 
they applied themselves, from an early period, to a study 
of the literature. O’Curry enjoyed the advantage of a 
technical training at home, for his father had a fair col- 
lection of manuscripts and was, besides, in possession of 
such remnants of the old scholarship as then formed the 
burden of a fast-waning tradition. To his native studies 
O’ Donovan added the accomplishments of a liberal educa- 
tion. The results of their labors are at present of the 
highest value, for they worked with an equipment of 
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peculiar knowledge no longer attainable. Wherefore 
their opinions may be quoted as authoritative in all points 
not counter to the accepted decisions of later specialized 
research. The ‘‘Annals of the Four Masters,’’ translated, 
annotated, and edited by O’ Donovan, must ever remain 
the great store-house of Irish historical and topographical 
facts. Having been attached to the Antiquarian Depart- 
ment of the Trigonometrical Survey of 1832, he enjoyed 
the unique advantage afforded by a personal visit to 
every townland in Ireland, thus acquiring a fund of 
knowledge which he afterwards turned to good use in 
identifying the thousands of tribal and place-names 
occurring in the texts of the Annals. His other labors 
comprise a grammar and a fine set of tracts edited for 
the different societies. Those are treated like his edition 
of the Annals, with translations and illustrated with his 
valuable notes. 

O’Curry read largely in ancient texts of the most 
obscure and recondite type, and was a diligent scribe. 
He embodied the results of this reading in some pub- 


lished texts, in his lecture series, ‘‘On the Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Irish,’’ and ‘‘ The Manuscript Ma- 


’ 


terials of Irish History,’’ and in a glossary to the archaic 
and highly technical language of the Brehon Law tracts. 
A collaborator of theirs may be mentioned, George Petrie, 
a Dublin artist, collector of the materials for Miss 
Margaret Stokes’ ‘‘Christian Inscriptions in the Irish 
Language,’’ and author of the celebrated Essay on the 
Round Towers published in the transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

In an old number of the Ulster Journal of Archeology 
it is curious to find O’ Donovan, veteran Irish scholar as 
he was, express profound surprise at the appearance of a 
new book coming from an unexpected source, and dealing 
with the science of which he was the recognized master. 
It was the ‘‘Grammatica Celtica’’? of Johann Kaspar 
Zeuss. As that remarkable book initiated the scientific 
study of the language, it will be necessary to explain in 
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some detail its sources and origin. We distingtish 
by convention three phases of Irish: Old Irish of the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries ; Middle Irish, 
from the tenth to the sixteenth, and Modern Irish, from 
the sixteenth to the present day. The modern language 
is still spoken in parts of Ireland, the Isle of Man, and 
the Highlands of Scotland, and has an abundant litera- 
ture. The Middle Irish literature comprises the untold 
store of manuscript wealth in Irish and foreign libraries of 
date prior to the sixteenth century. Many ofits principal 
monuments have been edited in fac-simile by the Royal 
Irish Academy, such as the ‘‘ Book of Leinster,’’ the 
‘‘Lebar na h-uidhri,”’ the ‘‘ Lebar Breac,’’ the ‘‘ Book of 
Ballymote,’’ and the ‘‘Book of Lecain.’? The available 
sources of Old Irish are very meagre. They comprise, be- 
sides a few inscriptions, a number of interlinear and mar- 
ginal glosses occurring in Latin MSS. found in certain 
libraries of Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. Soon after 
the publication of the discoveries of Grimm and the 
elder German philologists, the languages of Europe were 
tested by the new standards, in order to arrive at a com- 
plete classification of the Indo-Germanic group. Obscure 
dialects were studied, long-neglected tongues were brought 
into sudden prominence, and the scant records of some 
dead languages came to be regarded as treasures. Zeuss,a 
Bavarian of Kronach, consecrated his life and his abilities 
to the Keltic quest. He journeyed from place to place copy- 
ing with his own hand all the manuscript glosses then to 
be found on the Continent, secured a collection of all the 
printed matter put at his disposal by the native press, and 
after having spent thirteen years in the task of arranging 
and digesting, produced his incomparable work. It was 
modelled on the plan of the great German comparative 
grammar, and includes discussion of the whole Keltic 
group: Welsh, Cornish and Armoric in the Cymric 
brauch ; Irish, Scotch and Manx in the Gadelic. Of these, 
Trish receives by far the greatest amount of attention, 
both by reason of its wealth of forms, with sundry re- 
40U 
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markable peculiarities of structure, and for the amount 
and character of its literature. This book is the only 
road to a true and ordered knowledge of Irish. It is not 
so much a mere grammar as a mine of materials from 
which grammars and many treatises dealing with the 
science of language may be drawn. For though some 
discoveries have been added to the fund of knowledge 
since Zeuss wroté (notably the influence of accent in pro- 
ducing double forms of compound verbs, a principle si- 
multaneously enunciated by Thirneysen and Zimmer), 
still his ‘‘Grammatica Celtica’’ for its matter and method 
will always stand the firm basis of Keltic philology. 

His labors having made the scientific study of Irish 
possible, many hastened to apply themselves to the task. 
Some German scholars, like Ebel, pupils of the great 
master, took the lead. Others gradually followed, so that 
in a short time the influence diffused began to be felt in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Finally scholars of other 
nationalities were attracted to the study in such measure 
that to-day it is of the commonplaces of those things to 
find Italians, Swedes and Russians, grave, learned pro- 
fessors, rate each other soundly on details of Irish phi- 
lology, or bicker with a hearty good will on questions, it 
might be, about Conn and Cuchulainn. A love for the 
literature leads many to the study ; others are impelled by 
motives of scientific interest. Of late years much has 
been done by competent editors to put the contents of the 
principal manuscript tracts within the reach of students. 
All fresh matter thus purveyed is immediately subjected to 
analysis by those engaged in the various studies, and the 
results of their gleanings are added to the store of knowl- 
edge on textual criticism, on philology, on ethnology, on 
folk-lore, often, perhaps, on hagiology and liturgy. Mono- 
graphs are written by specialists on new aspects of their 
various interests, discussed by other scholars devoted to 
those several pursuits, until, finally, being sifted of 
unsound admixture, the residuum of common acceptance 
becomes incorporated in the next recension of the whole 
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knowledge fund belonging to the particular science. A 
great deal has been done in textual criticism, but the 
results have not yet been collected, and so are not avail- 
able for use. 

As an example it may be stated that the Irish lan- 
guage possesses a very copious vocabulary. Now, with 
so many vocables to deal with, and considering the 
serious break in the literary continuity of the language, 
it is not surprising that there should be words in plenty 
that nowadays refuse to yield up their meaning. Hence, 
in the work of the very best editors, we are accustomed 
to meet with blanks and notes of doubt in translation. 
With the hope of providing material for the solution of 
such doubts, editors make it a rule to append to all new 
texts a glossary of strange words, new forms, and new ap- 
plications. Were all the matter thus accumulated added 
to the dictionaries of the old scholars, O’ Reilly’s, 
O’Clery’s, O’Brien’s, etc., and the whole reduced to 
order, we should have at hand a means of filling up 
the lacune of past translations and an assurance of future 
success in dealing with texts still unknown. As an ad- 
ditional source to such an end the spoken dialects and 
minute place-names as pronounced by Irish speakers are 
by no means to be passed over. The only key to many a 
puzzle in the older literature is still held by spoken Irish. 
It is to be deplored that the aims and splendid work of 
the English Dialect Society do not inspire a spirit of 
emulation in Irishmen. Regretable too, is the circum- 
stance that even those who have done a little dialect 
work in reporting folk songs and tales wrest their matter 
into forced agreement with the short-sighted rules of late 
native grammarians. In the process of being thus raised 
to the level of an arbitrary literary standard, valuable 
local peculiarities, many of them survivals from the far 
past, arenot reported, andsoarelost. Father O’Growney, 
of Maynooth College, has, by his own industry and the 
help of correspondents in all parts of Ireland, secured a 
valuable collection of modern Irish words which he would 
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gladly publish if encouragement were given. Dr. Robert 
Atkinson, of Trinity College, Dublin, has for some years 
been engaged upon a new dictionary intended chiefly asa 
glossary to the laws. For this purpose the Academy has 
generously apportioned £200 of its yearly grant. For a 
long time Prof. Ascoli, of Milan, has been at work com- 
piling a dictionary of the language of the glosses,—his 
‘*Glossarium paleo-hibernicum,’’ of which about one- 
third is now in the hands of scholars. Dr. Whitley 
Stokes, of Oxford, has contributed a Keltic Dictionary, 
a purely scientific treatise, to the Indo-European series 
edited by Fich, and has done good work besides as a lexico- 
grapher in editing many old fragmentary glossaries. Prof. 
Windisch’s ‘‘Worterbuch’’ supplies a good many words 
in use in the Middle Irish period. There is also the ‘‘Alt- 
Celtischer Sprachschatz’’ of Holder-Egger. Were Middle 
Irish sources somewhat better explored, there would be 
sufficient material to compile a ‘‘Glossarium Totius Gadeli- 
tatis.”” But the completion, or even inception, of such 
an undertaking is a consummation still long to be hoped 
for. Meanwhile, for purposes of study and criticism, 
everybody does as best he can, supplementing the dic- 
tionaries in common use by lists of words gained by pri- 
vate readings. 

In the science of grammar many poiuts still remain 
for discussion. The verb-system holds mysteries as yet 
unpenetrated ; the knowledge of syntax is defective; other 
matters await elucidation and definition. As a eontribu- 
tion to grammar, Prof. Strachan, of the Owens College, 
Manchester, a scholar who combines the literary with the 
scientific interest in Irish, lately read an invaluable paper 
on the Old-Irish Deponent before the English Philological 
Society. Heis at present engaged upon the syntax of the 
‘‘Saltair-na-Rann.’’ Prof. Windisch’s grammar embod- 
ies late discoveries and is a good introduction to Zeuss. 
Father Hogan, 8. J., of Dublin, as Todd Professor at 
Trinity College, lately read a valuable lecture on the neuter 
noun. Dr. Atkinson has written some considerations on 
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the subjunctives, and established many points of Middle 
Irish grammar in the glossary of his edition of the Pas- 
sions and Homilies from the ‘‘Lebar Breac.’’ Dr. B. 
McCarthy, of Youghal, editor of the Annals of Ulster, 
etc., is bringing out a new edition of O’ Donovan’s Gram- 
mar. Besides, many papers appear every day on gram- 
matical questions in the scientific journals and in the trans- 
actions of societies. Altogether, grammatical science 
is advanced to a satisfactory stage, considering the late- 
ness of interest in Irish; matters of detail still unsettled 
must soon yield before the newest accessions and the 
wonderful development of discovery, before the zeal and 
penetrating force of the world’s best critical acumen. 
Such studies, analytical and exegetical, have an ab- 
solute value and are pursued by some for no other reason. 
Still, for the many they are enhanced by their relative 
functions as a key to the appreciation of the literature. 
It were vain to attempt a description of the literature it- 
self, for its complexity of matters and its nature are too 
ingrained with traits distinct and peculiar. It comprises 
the surviving written monuments of a race endowed be- 
yond others with incisive subtlety of mind, with ex- 
uberant richness of imagination, with refinement of fancy, 
with instinctive taste for literary form. Venerating the 
past and most tenacious of tradition, their literature 
naturally takes an old-world cast that begets a mellow- 
ness in the toning nowhere else to be found. This long 
memory of theirs affects the literary matter also. It is 
no doubt responsible for inclusion in the earlier records of 
entries that were once chronicles of pre-historic events, 
but in their present condition are rendered shapeless by ac- 
cretion of folk-material and wrested from the natural 
chronological perspective. Hence arise problems for those 
who distinguish and classify myth-cycles or study the 
development and interaction of sagas. An insolated geo- 
graphical position, by debarring foreign influence, was a 
main factor in conserving for the literature its character- 
istic of racy individuality, a quality that invests it with 
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its sweetest charm. Many now read and know this spell 
and never tireof reading. Indeed some of them aver that 
a revival of Keltic wisdom and Keltic truth, now hidden 
in those time-worn old books, will be the last chance fora 
despairing world to raise itself again from the far-extend- 
ing slough of latter-day decadence. 

Old Irish literature, it has been said, is meagre, Middle 
Irish and Modern of a generous abundance, The Old Irish 
glosses have been edited and translated by various scholars; 
Stokes, Zimmer, Ascoli, and others. Read by the aid of 
Zeuss’s ‘‘Grammatica Celtica,’’ they show the language 
in its purest phase and in the plenitude ofitsforms. Being 
accompanied by the Latin, and thus glossed for us by 
what they were once written to gloss, they furnish definite 
results which are of the highest value in elucidating the 
difficulties of the later language. The copious Middle- 
Irish literature is but in process of publication. Much 
has been done, much must await editors and opportuni- 
ties. It were tedious to give a detailed list of the works 
now accessible through the labors of devoted scholars ; it 
must suffice merely to mention only a few of those latter. 
For English-speaking countries there is the veteran phi- 
lologist and grammarian, Stokes. Many and important 
are his labors, equipped with notes, indexes, and analyti- 
cal appendixes, and enriched with translations in English 
pure as sparkling water. Dr. Kuno Meyer, of Liverpool, 
has done several important tracts in alike style. Hen- 
nessy, of Dublin, lately dead, was a continuator of 
O’Donovan’s work. Dr. McCarthy and Father Hogan, 
S. J., have done their share. The monograph of the for- 
mer on the Stowe Missal is a masterpiece of critical study. 
Standish H. O’Grady, of London, produced lately his 
Sylva Gadelica, a fine collection of hitherto unpublished 
matter with a translation, for which all students are grate- 
ful. No common service has been rendered to the study 
of all-Irish by Dr. Atkinson’s superb edition of Dr. 
Keatynge’s ascetical work, ‘‘ The Three Shafts of Death.” 
It is a pity that Keatynge’s remaining works, ‘“‘The Fund 
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of Lore on Ireland’’ and his ‘‘ Defense of the Mass,’’ have 
not fallen to the hands of so congenial an editor, for a sim- 
ilar treatment of those would be the completion of a triad 
of texts in easy Irish of supreme worth as an introduction 
to the older language, and of a masterly style for imita- 
tion in the event of a practical revival of the use of Irish 
letters. Onthe Continent Windisch’s ‘‘ Woérterbuch”’ se- 
ries gives most material. His long meditated edition of 
the celebrated ‘‘ Cattle Raid of Cooley,’ Ireland’s greatest 
epic, is now anxiously expected. Thiirneysen, Zimmer, 
Ascoli, Nigra, and other Keltologists, over and above the 
honors due them as scientists and critics, claim regard as 
industrious editors. The scientific and philological re- 
views furnish much new material, as does the Revue Celt- 
ique, of Paris, conducted by MM. Gaidoz, Jubainville, and 
Loth, and even now the first number of Dr. Stern’s ‘‘ Zeit- 
schrift fiir Celtische Philologie’’ is gone to press in Berlin. 
With so many willing workers the old fear of a dearth 
has become a puzzle about selection. 

Modern Irish is spoken, or just ceasing to be spoken, 
in Ireland along the fringe of coast remotest from British 
influence, in parts of the Scotch Highlands, and by some 
fishermen in the Isleof Man. The causes of its rapid 
decay in Ireland of late years are chiefly the apathy of 
the clergy, the baleful influence of a press devoid of all 
national spirit, and the bitterly adverse tone of the pri- 
mary system of education in ‘‘ National’”’ and even convent 
schools. Other influences there are, some of fundamental 
reach and some inherited, but those mentioned are the 
nearer causes, obviously and deplorably the voluntary in- 
struments of national annihilation. Having regard to 
the deterrent forces, penal laws, and the like, the modern 
literature is very full. In its scope it includes all writings 
within the period extending from the ‘‘Annals of the 
Kingdom of Ireland’’ (1630) to the present day. Besides 
history or historical material, it is chiefly religious or 
poetical in character, and for many reasons is no less de- 
serving of study than the forms of language in use in the 
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Old and Middle Irish periods. Its greatest friend, Rev. 
Euseby Cleaver, an Anglican clergyman in Wales, died 
only afew months ago. Its principal living exponents are 
John Fleming, of Rathcormac, Father O’Growney of May- 
nooth College, John McNeil, editor of the Gaelic Journal, 
the organ of the Society for the Revival of Irish, Father 
Hickey of Waterford, Father O’Leary of Castlelyons, 
County Cork. The latter is at present engaged in making 
Modern Irish Classics. Father O’Growney’s ‘‘ Easy Les- 
sons’’ are instructing many a far-away exile in the tongue 
of his fathers. The Munster poetry of the last century 
comprises a new literary cycle of intense interest. A sam- 
ple of its highest development, the truly remarkable ‘‘Mid- 
night Court,’’ smacking so of home, so mirthful, so search- 


ing in thought, so felicitous in phrase, so resonant in 
rhythmic scheme, is the last true and authentic reflection 
of the genuine unaffected Irish spirit of a by-gone age. 
Whosoever ponders it and marks its fidelity knows how 
far those have got hold of the wrong documents who in the 
novels of Lever and Lover, the guide-books, and so many 


other such documents, seek an insight into the Irish 
temperament. RIcHARD HENEBRY. 





INAUGURATION OF [icMIAHON HALL. 


SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


SCHOOL OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


Tuesday, October 1st, 1895, marked the beginning of 
a new epoch in the life of the Catholic University of 
America. On that day, in the presence of the Apostolic 
Delegate who represented His Holiness, Leo XIII., of the 
Trustees and Directors of the University, and of a large 
assemblage truly representative of the Episcopate, the 
clergy, the educators and the people of the country, His 
Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons, Chancellor of the 
University, solemnly dedicated the McMahon Hall of 
Philosophy, and presided at the inauguration of the 
Faculty of Philosophy and the Faculty of the Social 
Sciences, whose schools are lodged in that splendid struc- 
ture. By this act, the portals of the institution, which 
had hitherto admitted only ecclesiastical students, were 
flung open to the laity of the land, and a practical 
answer was given to the question that had been so often 
asked: ‘‘ When are you going to admit lay students to 
the benefits of the University ?’ 

Toward this consummation the course of the Univer- 
sity had been steadily directed since its very inception. 
The Fathers of the Third Plenary Council, in decreeing 
the establishment of a ‘‘Seminarium Principale,”’ or in- 
stitution of postgraduate divinity studies, clearly ex- 
pressed their hope and intention that it should be ‘‘a 
nucleus or germ whence, in God’s good time, a perfect 
university should grow forth.’’! 


‘“Tta ut, seminario tali semel incepto, haberetur nucleus vel germen quoddam 
unde, favente Dei grutia, perfecta suo tempore effloresceret studiorum universitas.’s 
N. 182. 
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This purpose has never fora moment been lost sight 
of. Ground was purchased with a view of accommodating 
all the faculties and schools of a complete university. 
The Divinity Hall was located with an eye to the group 
of university structures that would soon follow it. These 
were planned in general outline from the very beginning, 
their sites fixed by a skillful topographical engineer, and 
the map of the University as it is to be, with the homes 
of all the sciences grouping harmoniously with the home 
of sacred learning, has been before the eyes of all as an 
incentive to the fulfillment of the hope and the promise. 

Our Holy Father, Leo XIII., who takes a paternal 
pride in being the founder of this chief university of the 
New World, has never ceased to express his desire that it 
should be to America what the University of Louvain is 
to Belgium, the Alma Mater not only of a learned clergy, 
but also of an equally learned laity, the bulwark and 
hope of religion in the future. He knows that Satan’s 
most powerful instrumentality for evil in the world to-day 
is learning without God, and that, therefore, the most 
potent agency for the world’s good must be learning with 
God and Christ init. The ‘learned world,’’ the intel- 
lectual guide of the world at large, means more than the 
clergy and their learning; nay, it has grown accustomed 
to consider the clergy and their learning as altogether 
outside and beneath its sphere, as the representatives of a 
worn-out tradition. We know better; we have always 
asserted the contrary, and many a priest has stood in the 
front rank of the scientists of the world, a practical re- 
futation of the unjust and misleading notion. But more 
than this isneeded. The learned world outside the ranks 
of the clergy must be illumined with the truth of God and 
Christ; and this can be done only by the influence of an 
ever-growing body of thinkers, writers, professional men, 
scientific men, men of the world in all the departments of 
life, as profoundly and thoroughly learned as any of them, 
and, at the same time, profoundly and thoroughly Chris- 
tian too, mingling with them, working with them, dis- 
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cussing with them when necessary, showing themselves in 
every line of human thought and activity none the less 
able and energetic and successful because sincerely and — 
heartily men of Christian faith. This is what the world 
needs, and this is what the Church of Christ, as ‘‘the 
light of the world,’’ feels it her duty to bring about, by 
sending forth from homes of highest Christian education 
not only a learned clergy, but equally, and perhaps still 
more, a learned laity also. 

And nowhere is this so true and of so momentous im- 
portance as in the United States. The influence of the 
individual man counts more for good or for evil in our 
country than in any other country in the world. Power- 
ful minds must lead ; and that they should be fit to lead 
is of tremendous importance to them and to all. Carlyle 
has admirably demonstrated that a powerful mind, when 
under the domination of scepticism, is an engine of de- 
struction for the age it lives in. The welfare of our 
country imperatively demands that leading minds should 
walk in light and not in darkness. For this, scientific 
knowledge alone, as ordinarily understood, does not suf- 
fice. The chief thinkers of our day have proclaimed 
clear and loud the verdict that groping in the mazes of 
nature alone is not walking in the light; that science 
needs to be illumined by philosophy and philosophy by 
religion, or the way of humanity is darksome and in- 
secure. And among all the universities of the land this 
is the characteristic of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, that she aims at giving the very broadest and deepest 
knowledge of the sciences, illumined by the central light 
of a definite and clear-toned philosophy, and the whole 
irradiated, motived, inspired, directed by the radiance 
of Him who has said: ‘‘I am the light of the world; he 
that followeth me walketh not in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.’? Her facilities for doing all this, for 
bringing all these departments of highest learning into 
the harmonious unity which the welfare of our country 
and of the world demands, are, she ventures to believe, 
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superior to those of any other institution in the land. 
This is her reason for being; this is the great aim toward 
which all her energies shall ever be directed. 

To-day, in her three schools, —the School of Divinity, 
the School of Philosophy, comprising also the mathe- 
matical, physical and biological sciences, and the School 
of the Social Sciences, including law, with their three 
faculties of learned and devoted professors, and their 
bodies of eager students,—she approaches very close to 
the perfect fulfilment of the ideal which gave her birth. 
The School of Medicine has yet to be added ; the faculties 
already established must be enlarged in special directions 
as needs arise and means come in; the number of students 
in her halls will grow from their. present figure, 120, to 
the many hundreds whom the ever-increasing appetite for 
higher and higher education will be sure to attract ere 
many years have passed. All this will come about as a 
matter of course; but the germ of it all is there now. 
The organism stands forth in complete organic life ; it 
has only to grow, under the guidance of Him who ‘“‘ giveth 
the increase.”’ 

The McMahon Hall of Philosophy was completed a 
few weeks before the date of the dedication. No description 
of it is necessary here, as it was given in full in the Janu- 
ary number of the Catrnotic UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 
Suffice it to say that the thousands of visitors are unani- 
mous in declaring it one of the handsomest and most 
majestic university structures in this or any other country, 
while educators agree that it is admirably suited for the 
purposes to which it is consecrated. Its laboratories are 
being equipped, under the superintendence of skilled 
specialists, with all appliances demanded by the latest 
advances in scientific research and educational methods. 
Its museums are being stocked with nothing for show, but 
everything needed for the fullest teaching. Each depart- 
ment has already a good nucleus of its special library, 
and already the students are there, not only all through 
the day, but far into the hours of night, carrying on their 
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studies and academy or seminary work. Its lecture- 
rooms are models of cheerful lightsomeness and comfort. 
Its entire make-up is an admirable combination of the 
useful with the beautiful. It isa superb monument to 
the venerable priest whose name it bears. 

The corps of professors have been carefully chosen. 
They are all distinctively specialists, and yet all have re- 
ceived that breadth of education which secures against 
the one-sided narrowness to which specialists are so greatly 
exposed. They have been numbered among the most dis- 
tinguished professors of other celebrated institutions of 
learning, or among their most brilliant graduates. All 
but two are devoted Catholics, and these two honor and 
love the old Mother Church, -and will be just as loyal as 
the rest in their respect for all that is due to her in scien- 
tific teaching. They have all gone to work with a will. 
They recognize the logical harmony and unity of the Uni- 
versity’s plan, and they are resolved to work shoulder to 
shoulder and hand in hand for its full realization. They 
appreciate the responsibility devolving on them not only 
to develop to the full the intellectual abilities of their stu- 
dents, but also to use every possible influence for mould- 
ing their characters to true Christian manliness and re- 
ligiousness. During the early years, while the number of 
students is comparatively small, the individual relation- 
ships thus insured between the professors and the students 
will be simply invaluable in every way tothe latter. We 
will leave the future to provide for its own conditions and 
its own needs; but these early days will surely be the ideal 
days in the life of the University and its alumni. May 
they establish a tradition, a tone, a spirit of studiousness, 
manliness, religiousness that will be an honor to the Uni- 
versity, a blessing to its students, and a guarantee of ex- 
cellence for the future. 

Among the students presenting themselves, three were 
colored men. They were simply tested as to their pre- 
vious education, and this being found satisfactory, no 
notice whatsoever was taken of their color. They stand 
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on exactly the same footing as other students of equal 
intellectual calibre and acquirements. Nor are candi- 
dates for admission questioned as to their religion. They 
know well that it is to a distinctively Catholic institution 
that they are coming, and the Church is happy to bestow 
on them every blessing in her power, for she is ‘‘ debtor 
unto all men’’; but they know also that no sacrifice of 
conscience is asked of anyone. Many women have ap- 
plied for admission, and the University would be glad if 
it were in her power to grant them the educational ad- 
vantages which they desire. But the question of co- 
education is too important to be settled hurriedly ; it has 
not yet been considered by the Board of Directors, and 
nothing will be done except as they decide; so that for 
the present scholastic year at least women cannot be ad- 
mitted to the courses. They will, of course, be welcome, 
as during the past six years, to the public lectures given 
weekly as a sort of ‘‘ university extension.”’ 

The work of planning and preparation being at last 
happily accomplished, the McMahon Hall of Philosophy 
was, on the afternoon of October 1st, solemnly dedicated 
to the glory of God and the service of Christian educa- 
tion. The ceremony was performed, according to form of 
the Roman Ritual, by His Eminence, the Cardinal-Chan- 
cellor, assisted by the Divinity students serving as a 
choir, and a large assemblage of invited guests reverently 
assisting. 

The inaugural exercises were then held in the Assem- 
bly Room of McMahon Hall. On the stage, together 
with His Eminence, the Most Reverend Apostolic Dele- 
gate, the Trustees and Directors of the University, and 
the Professors of its three Faculties, many Prelates from 
every part of the country, the Presidents of Georgetown 
University, the Johns Hopkins University, and the Co- 
lumbian University, and, at the right of the Cardinal and 
the Apostolic Delegate, the generous donor of the mag- 
nificent structure, Rt. Rev. Monsignor James McMahon. 
The auditorium and the adjacent corridors were crowded 
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with many hundreds of the friends of the University, its 
principal benef actors, heads of educational institutions, 
and large numbers of clergymen, who had assembled not 
only for this interesting occasion, but also to take part in 
the first Eucharistic Congress which was to open its ses- 
sions in the same hall the following day. 

Joun J. KEANE. 


The exercises were opened by the Right Reverend 
Rector, who, after some introductory remarks and words 
of welcome, read the following Brief of His Holiness, 
Pope Leo XIII., in reference to the event of the day: 


Dilecto Hilio Nostro Iacobo, Tit. 8. Mariae Transtiberinae, 8S. R. HE. Presbytero 
Cardinali Gibbons, Archiepiscopo Baltimorensi. LEO PP. XII. 


Dilecte Fili Noster, salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem : Benevo- 
lentiae testandae curaeque Nostrae erga Universitatem istam studiorum ca- 
tholicam, rursus oblata est causa, nuncio abs te gratissimo accepto. Eam scili- 
cet, quam Nosmetipsi auctoritate apostolica constituendam curavimus legiti- 
moque auximus iure, magnopere lactamur, non modo ubertate bonorum fruc- 
tuum sese Nobis per sexennium probasse, verum etiam ad ampliora coepta 
pleno gradu procedere. Huiusmodi Nos incrementa sperare significavimus 
non ita pridem, quum te ceterosque tecum Episcopos allocuti per epistolam 
sumus. Jamque ex alacritate vestra et piorum liberalitate fieri compertum 
est, ut octobri proximo nova doctrinarum magisteria in eodem Lyceo dedi- 
centur ; quae adolescentibus clericis utilitates maiores pariant et laicis quoque 
non mediocriter proficiant ad studia cultiora. Haec ipsa studia recte con- 
suluistis ut Facultate contineantur philosophiae ; eaque tamen instructa et 
ornata variis adjutricibus disciplinis, quae fusius traditae atque eruditius, vel 
lumen veritati praebeant explorandae decusque exploratae addant, vel eam 
in opinione hominum faciant usuque fructuosiorem. Nobili autem proposito 
consentaneum exitum pollicentur nomina magistrorum egregia qui ad id 
muneris sunt delecti ; eo praesertim quod deliberatum omnino habeant Thomae 
sancti Aquinatis certissimam philosophandi rationem, secundum praescripta 
Nostra, religiose persequi ducem. 

Quarum rerum perspecta excellentia, non poterat sane eisdem coeptis com- 
probatio deesse atque auspicia huiusce Apostolicae Sedis, quae honestissima 
quaeque studia pro merito laudare omnique ope provehere perpetuo consuevit. 
Votis igitur Nostris, Lyceum istud magnum eo amplius ex facta accessione 
praestet, vigeat, floreat, in religionis pariter civitatisque praesidium et orna- 
mentum. Ad ipsum catholica inventutis collegia alumnos mittere studeant 
acrioris ingenii et spei laetioris: in eo autem sanctae unitatis vincula inter 
catholicos obstringantur, perutiliexemplo ; ex eoque, tamquam ex communi 
fonte, eiusdem doctrinae et actionis electa vis late dimanet influatque in 
animos saluberrima. 
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Interea tibi, Dilecte Fili Noster, umague Archiepiscopis et Episcopis, 
quorum in tutela Universitas ipsa est, item iis, quorum beneficentia munitica 
alitur et augetur, Doctoribus atque alumnis nova curricula inituris, ceterisque 
omnibus, Apostolicam benedictionem peramanter impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud 8. Petrum die XXIX iunni anno MDCCCVC, Pon- 
tificatus Nostri decimo octavo. LEO PP. XIII. 

[TRANSLATION. | 
To our beloved son, James Cardinal Gibbons, of the title of St. Mary’s beyond 
the Tiber, Archbishop of Baltimore. LEO XIII, Pope. 


Beloved Son, Health and Apostolic Benediction : Another opportunity for 
manifesting our affection and our watchful care towards your Catholic Uni- 
versity is afforded us by the most pleasing news concerning it which we have 
received from you. Seeing that we have ourselves by apostolic authority 
established it and invested it with the rights and privileges by law provided, 
we greatly rejoice not only that it has approved itself to us by the fruitful- 
ness of its good results during the past six years, but also that it is on the 
point of undertaking still wider work. That we hoped for this development 
of its growth we declared in the letter recently addressed by us to yourself 
and the other Bishops of the United States. And now we learn that through 
your ready response and through the liberality of the faithful new depart- 
ments of learning are to be inaugurated in the University next October, which 
shall offer fresh advantages to ecclesiastical students, and shall at the same 
time provide the laity with superior facilities for higher education. You have 
wisely determined that these studies should be comprised under a faculty of 
philosophy, but a philosophy equipped and adorned with these various auxil- 
iary studies which, when fully and learnedly pursued, on the one hand, lend 
light for the discovery of truth and add glory to truth discovered, and, on the 
other hand, enhance the truth in public esteem and thus render it more prac- 
tically fruitful. Of such results we find good promise in the names of the 
distinguished professors already chosen, especially because of their resolve 
faithfully to follow, as we have prescribed, that surest method of philosophie 
study pointed out by St. Thomas Aquinas. 

So excellent an undertaking could not but receive the approval and the 
best wishes of this Apostolic See, whose custom it has ever been to promote 
and in every way to foster all learned studies. We wish, therefore, that the 
University may, through this new development, more and more advance, wax 
strong, and flourish, for the advantage and the honor both of religion and of 
the Republic. To it let the Catholic colleges be earnest to send up their most 
talented and promising students; in it let the bonds of holy unity among 
Catholics be knit close and strong, an example of surpassing. utility ; and 
from it, as from a fountain open to all, may a great power of both learning 
and practical influence pour far and wide for the best welfare of all. 

Meantime to yourself, beloved son, to all the Archbishops and Bishops, 
protectors of the University, to those through whose generous munificence it 
is supported and developed, to the professors and students of the new depart- 
ments, and to all connected with the institution, we most lovingly grant the 
Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at St. Peter’s, in Rome, the 29th day of June, 1895, in the eigh- 
teenth year of our pontificate. LEO XIII, Pope. 
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Discourse of Mgr. Satolli. 


The Most Reverend Apostolic Delegate was then in- 
troduced, and for an hour held the audience spell-bound 
by the logical clearness and splendid eloquence of a Latin 
oration, ‘‘Philosophia et Facultas Philosophica,’’ of 
which the following synopsis gives but an imperfect idea : 


Hujus aedificii noviter erecti amplitudo, rei gravitas, et omnium vestrum 
praesentia me ut imparem silere jussissent, nisi Philosophiae amor (in qua 
fateor mediocriter et diu me esse versatum) ad loquendum duceret, cum 
augeretur disciplinarum universa facultas, quae Philosophiae nomine nun- 
cupatur. 

Cujus si libeat memoriam repetere ultimam usque ad nostram aetatem, 
facile suadebitur quam variam fortunam subiverit. Scilicet a primis tem- 
poribus usque ad saeculum XVI™ paucissimi Philosophiam coluére, qui 
tamen maxima aestimatione habiti sunt: deinceps factum est ut permulti se 
philosophos esse et haberi vellent, dum Philosophia vulgaris effecta, et suam 
dignitatem amisisse visa est. Res eo devenere hac die ut permulti negent esse 
Philosophiam, et esse philosophum quasi despicitur, aut saltem nullimode 
Philosophia discernitur ab iis scientiis quae physicae sunt. Quis enimignorat, 
modo experimentales tantum disciplinas vocari scientias, non vero Philoso- 
phiam ex se ipsa scientiam esse? Quapropter nihil opportunius arbitror in 
praesentiarum esse quam vindicare Philosophiam, et demonstrare, 1° ipsam 
esse scientiam a caeteris natura sua discretam; 2° juvat innuere quasnam rela- 
tiones ea conferat ad alias quascumque scientias sive quae naturales seu ratio- 
nales, sive quae theologicae sunt ; 3° nec inutile erit historiam Philosophiae 
texere quot discrimina secundum diversas systematum species subiverit, tem- 
porum decursu et philosophorum placitis. 

1° Jamvera admittendam esse specie sua a coeteris distinctam scientiam 
quae Philosophia appellatur, confirmari poterit quinque rationibus 1° desu- 
nitur ab ipsa scientiarum multitudine ; nam certe viget ordo inter eas, et mens 
nostra potest illas comparare, et determinare qualiter inter se conveniant aut 
discrepent. At nec ordo viget nec comparatio potest fieri nisi in quantum 
praesupponitur una scientia a coeteris scientiis distincta et coeteris principalior. 

2° Ratio sumitur ex scientiarum objectis; sunt enim totidem differentia 
intelligibilia humani intellectus, nullum autem ex iis est totale, adaequatum. 
Igitur sicut debet admitti objectum omnino adaequatum, proprium et immedia- 
tum humani intellectus, sic oportet admittere scientiam quae versatur circa hoc 
humanae mentis adaequatum, immediatum, proprium objectum. Haec est 
Philosophia*proprie dicta, quam idcirco possumus definire esse scientiam 
humani intelligibilis propria, adaequata, scilicet immediata ratione. 

8° Omnis disciplina et doctrina considerat aliquem ordinem in iis quae 
ejus considerationi subduntur. Atqui ratio nostra potest considerare ordinem 
multipliciter: nempe subjective et objective; subjective circa actus ipsius 
rationis, ac circa actus liberae voluntatis, hinc est scientia rationalis sive 
logica et moralis; objective autem mens nostra considerat ordinem in rebus 
externis. Hunc ordinem in rebus ratio vel considerat et facit quantum ad 
accidentia, quod pertinet ad artes sive utiles sive honestas; vel considerat or- 

5cu 
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dinem in rebus natura ipsa statutum, quem ratio considerat sed non facit et 
id est munus speculativum scientiarum naturalium. Igitur unaquaeque sci- 
entia naturalis tota versatur in considerando ordine rerum naturalium quae 
aliquo genere continentur. Sed prae caeteris, sicut viget ordo universalis 
rerum ad quodcumque genus pertineant, sic debet agnosci illa scientia quae 
tota sit in consideratione ordinis universalis, quo contineatur quidquid ex- 
istit vel esse potest, et haec est proprii nominis Philosophia quae ideo potest 
definiri scientia ordinis universalis quem ratio explorat in rebus et toto uni- 
verso statutum. 

4°, Omnis ordo est habitudo inter effectum et causam, et ideo ordinum 
multorum varietas pendet a causarum diversitate. Atqui dantur causae par- 
ticulares, et praeter cas usque adeo universaliores et usque ad maxime uni- 
versalem et summam. Itaque scientia prae caeteris cunctis esse debet ad 
quam pertineat proprie adinvenire et in perfectae cognitionis lucem ducere 
causas maxime universales, ut puta primum efliciens, supremumve finem 
ordinis universi, et id peragit Philosophia, quae ob hanc potissimum rationem 
post Aristotelem dicitur Metaphysica. 5°. Hucusque ostendimus Philoso- 
phiam existere quia id exigit scientiarum pluralitas et objectorum. Sed 
oportet perspicere quod scientia est propria perfectio intellectus, cujus natura 
est universales cognitiones peragere: universalitas est propria nota cognitionis 
intellectualis, et pro differenti gradu universalitatis oportet esse alium et alium 
gradum intellectualitatis et scientiae. Sed universalitas nequit haberi nisi 
abstractione, scilicet apprehensione intelligibilium quae particularia et sensi- 
bilia existunt, sed apprehenduntur in eo quod communa pluribus est, utputa 
Socratem in eo quod est homo. Tres sunt potissimi abstractionum gradus. 
Nam particularia sunt materialia, sensibilia in quibus sunt et sensibiles quali- 
tates, et extensio. Si itaque mens nostra versatur circa sensibilia, attendens 
communi satione qualitates sensibiles (utputa calorem aut lucem), adest primus 
abstrahendi gradus quo physicae disciplinae utuntur. Mathematicae vero 
scientiae praescindunt a qualitatibus sensibilium objectorum et in sola quan- 
titate (seu discreta seu continua) morantur. Cum igitur mens nostra possit 
etiam praescindere a rerum sensibilium quantitate, et solum speculari esse 
entia, finitum et infinitum et plura hujusmodi; hic gradus summae abstric- 
tionis est metaphysicus. Unde apparet quod unius ejusdemque scientiae est 
considerare ordinem universalem et ordinis universalis causas immediatas, ex 
quibus nempe aliae quaecumque causae pendent, summa abstractione et uni- 
versalitate. 

Quae cum ita sint, jure merito concluditur quod humana mens gravissi- 
mum detrimentum acceperit, labefactata vel neglecta Philosophia, ea nempe 
quam Metaphysicam dicimus. Hinc etiam concluditur, ignorata Metaphysica, 
omnes alias scientiae deficere et quodammodo propriam scientaie dignitatem 
amittere. Deinque compertum est quanta sit dignitas et simul quanta 
utilitas exspectanda ab hac Facultate, quae philosophica jam vocatur, et pro- 
mittit se maxime acturam ut Philosophia omni studio et opere excolatur. 
Longissime a veritate Auguste Comte discrevit Metaphysicam a scientia, quasi 
ipsa non sit scientia quam maxime et quasi sine illa caetera quaecumque 
possint consistere. Positivismus adducit omnium scientiarum interitum et 
humanae rationi detrahit propriam summamque perfectionem. Sola factorum 
particularium observatione scientia non construitur; oportet ex particularibus 
ad universalia progredi, idcirco et scrutari rerum causas, et sic constituere 
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alique methodo ordinem rationalium cognitionum. Constat quod Positivistae 
etiam clarioris notae sibi ipsis contradicunt quia impossibile erat peragere 
rationales cognitiones quiu fiat causarum investigatio, quin principia gene- 
ralia et conclusiones adstruantur. Quapropter Positivismus est systema ex se 
prorsus negativum in quantum denegat omnia quae ad veri nominis scientiam 
pertinent ; sed est omnino positivum falsis continuis placitis quae substituere 
praesumit principiis et conclusionibus verae Philosophiae. 

2° Longa non opus erit oratione ut ostendaturquam intima sit consociatio 
Philosophiae caeteris scientiis. Namsumma principia, et generaliora criteria 
quibus mens ducitur ad investigandam veritatem in quocumque scibilium 
genere, in Metaphysica statuuntur ob eas plerasque rationes quas supra 
ostendimus. 

Majus negotium est ostendere quaenam sit habitudo Philosophiae ad The 
ologiam. Nam superius asseruimus quod Philosophia considerat ordinem 
universalem rerum, ex quo quicumque alius pendet: hic ordo temperatur et 
viget universalibus causis. Atqui supra hunc ordinem statutum in rebus 
juxta rerum naturas ipsa humana ratio agnoscit possibilem ordinem altiorem 
et nobiliorem qui constituatur nova et perfectiori communicatione illarum 
perfectionum quae in summa rerum causa absolute reperiuntur. Si enim 
causa excedit effectum summa omnium causarum excedit infinite, et idcirco 
supra ordinem statutum rerum et causarum aliarum potest altiaoem efficere 
ordinem. Sic res se habet quod juxta sinceram Metaphysicam universa natura 
se confert similitudinem sui Auctoris scilicet. Dei impressione quadam 
reali aeternarum idearum quae sunt in divino intellectu quatenus Deus ipse 
intuetur possibiles modos et gradus quibus imitabilis est. At Deus, auctor 
maximus, potest, si velit, immediatius communicare se ipsum, addita quodam- 
modo vividiore impressione perfectionum suarum, maxime suae veritatis et 
bonitatis supra creaturas rationales, si iisdem addat virtutem proportione con- 
gruam ad Deum ipsum immediate intuendum et Deo ipso immediate fruen- 
dum. Profecto summa bonitas et summa veritas, idipsum et summum ens, est 
objectum ad quod tandem aliquando omne aliud ens tendit, praecipue intel- 
lectualis natura tanquam ad ultimum finem. Sed tum veritas tum divina 
bonitas considerari potest atque communicari, vel quatenus similitudo ejus in 
effectibus reperitur, vel prout est in se ipsa et objective absque ullo mediante. 
Hine fit ut dicatur naturalis ordo et subjectus speculationibus humani intellec- 
tus qui adest in existentibus rebus juxta singularum naturas et vires. Super- 
naturalis autem ordo habetur, ct constituitur immediata communicatione di- 
vinae veritatis et bonitatis. Revera consideramus divinae veritatis et bonitatis 
communicationem intimam atque consubstantialem, unitate scilicet naturae dis- 
tinctis et subsistentibus in ea ipsa natura. Alia communicatio est solius effi- 
cientiae gradu quodam similitudinis effectuum ad causam, adeo ut effectus refe- 
rant causam non tam in eo quod ipsa est, sed praecise quadam definita rationequa 
imitabilis est sicut artificiata referunt artificem juxta artis rationes. Inter istas 
duas praefatas communicationes attenditur non solum communicatio imme- 
diata quidem sed externa, prout est communicatio ipsius divinae subsistentiae 
in Christo, quae fieri posset absoluta possibilitate ad totam universi naturam; 
sed etiam quae viget communicatio divinae substantiae et subsistentiae objec- 
tiva, respectu humani generis, per gratiae domun: in qua communicatione prae- 
cise consistit elevatio humanae naturae et totius universi ad ordinem super 
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naturalem: haec est Theosis media et quasi horizon ‘inter supremam Theosim 
divinarum Personarum et infimam, conditione rerum naturalium elongata, 
comparatione effectuum qui similitudine impressa quodammodo prae se ferunt 
causam iis communicatam. Hinc etiam apparet quo sensu aguoscitur aliquid 
divinum in rebus, hinc quoque deducitur summa ratio humani et infiniti 
progressus scilicet elevatione ab ordine naturali in supernaturalem: hinc 
denique compertum est quod ordines naturales possunt in infinitum variari 
sed nunquam attingere dignitatem ordinis supernaturalis. 

Plena jam luce apparet discrimen Philosophiae et Theologiae, utpote haec 
tota versatar in considerando ordinem supernaturalem ; quae idcirca consid- 
erat creaturas in quantum in eis resultat quaedam Dei similitudo, in quantum 
evehuntur ad ordinem supernaturalem, et in quantum error circa creaturarum 
considerationem ducit in divinorum errorem. Philosophia vera considerat 
omnia secundum diversa rerum genera, et in iis quae secundum naturam 
propriam conveniunt, argumenta sumens ex propriis rerum causis. Phi- 
losophia via attingit Dei cognitionem suprema consideratione causarum et 
principiorum ; sed Theologia primum tota est in consideratione Dei et post- 
modum ad creaturas progreditur. 

Quaesitum est undenam oriantur contra theologicas doctrinas unus vel 
alter error, an ex ignorantia theologicarum doctrinarum vel ex ignorantia Phi- 
losophiae. S. Thomas (lib. II, c. 3, Contra-Gentes,) affirmat cunctas haereses 
ortas fuisse et admodum quoscumque errores provenire ex ignorantia Philoso- 
phiae, scilicet ab aliquo errore contina rationem ; tam falsum et absurdum est, 
quidpiam est verum juxta rationem, quod tamen fides Christiana abnuat et 
pro errore existimet ; tam falsum et injuriosum, est tum fidei tum rationi 
asserere quod objecta propria sacrarum doctrinarum contineant aliquid 
rationi humana absurdum. Quatuor capitibus error in Philosophia parit 
haeresim sive errorem in sacra doctrina. 1° Quidem ex hoc quod creaturarum 
naturam ignorantes, affirment primam causam et Deum esse id quod impossi- 
bile foret nisi ab alio existeret. Materialistae ii sunt qui Deum negantes 
divinas perfectiones materiae tribuunt cujus tota natura est ut ab alio undique 
pendeat. 2° Exerrore circa creaturas contingit ut quod Dei solius est creaturis 
adscribatur, quo errore Pantheistae efficiuntur. 3° Divinae virtuti in crea- 
turas operanti detrahitur, ignorata ereaturarum natura; sicut qui dicunt prae- 
stitisse duo rerum summa principia, aut res non prodiisse ex libera Dei volun 
tate, aut divinae Providentiae non omnia et singula substare. 4° Demum qui 
ignoret rerum naturas, et per consequens gradum universi ordinis qui ad sin- 
gulas pertineat ; consequenter denegat vel sui dignitatem non, se caeteris 
rebus nobiliorem existimans, vel arbitratur se non posse in altiorem finem 
et perfectionem supernaturalem adduci. Consideranti apparet post atheos, 
Materialistas et Pantheistas, succedere eas qui Fatalistae, Evolutionistae, et 
Rationalistae generatim dicuntur. Oportebat vel errare circa wnitatem primi 
Entis, vel circa pluralitatem aliorum, circa relationem inter multa et unum, 
quae relatio duplex est, una quidem processus et dependentiae, altera vera re- 
gressus et finalitatis. En quam sapienter S. Thomas complexus est summa 
genera omnium errorum, et comprobavit nullum accidere errorem contra fidei 
Christianae doctrinam qui non oriatur ex aliquo errore circa unam aliamve 
rationalem disciplinam! En quo etiam concluditur quod Ecclesia Catholica 
summo studio semper et ubique adlaboraverit. ut sincera Philosophia cole- 
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retur! Hine denique sumitur quod Universitas theologicarum disciplinarum 
jure sociari debet cum Facultate rationalium scientiarum, ubi profundior et 
amplior consideratio rerum naturalium habeatur. Quotquot in Philosophiae 
studio profectuque exstiterint, ii profecta atrium theologicae sapientiae se- 
curiori animo ingrediuntur. Sors unius Facultatis feret necessario sortem 
alterius. 

III. Superest conspicere qualiter Philosophia se habuerit historico pro- 
cessu in tam longo temporum decursu et tanta systematum vicissitudine. 

Oportet distinguere Philosophiam absolute inspectam, et varias quasi 
species diversorum systematum quae exstiterint. Nam Philosophia absolute 
inspecta primam obtinuit actatem apud Graeco praeparans humanum in- 
genium ad excipiendos fidei christians splendores, secundo tempore Philoso- 
phia nacta est consociationem Theologixw, quae consociatio mansura est 
quoadusque humano generi ratio et fides lucem praestent. 

Deinceps Philosophia quae dissideat a fidei christianae documentis, vel 
abnuere videatur foedus pactum inter rationem et fidem, nequit esse sincera 
Philosophia de quae loquimur, sed falsi nominis uno aliove systemate. 

Quod si libeat petere quot summa genera systematum in Philosophia in- 
veniri potuerint ; censeo dicendum quod objectum Philosophiae est intel- 
ligibile a sensibilibus abstractum. Igitur falsa evadit Philosophia vel ex eo 
quod attenditur tantummodo sensibili, vel tantum intelligibli seu idealei. Hine 
habentur Sensismus et Idealismus. Sed quoniam impossibile est mentem ac- 
quiescere in uno vel altero extremo systemate, quoadusque non regrediatur ad 
veram et permanentem Philosophiam, dubitationibus circumdatur et dubi- 
tandi universalem methodum sibi adsciscit, Scepticismi specie. Atqui dubi- 
tatio non minus humanae menti repugnat quam error; ideoque intellectus 
humanus natura ipsa ducitur ad restituendam certitudinem illarum veritatum, 
quas error obduxerat et scepticismus negaverat ; quod fit Mysticismo, cum 
nempe recurritur pro restituenda certitudine ad ¢nsiinctwm et aliquid divinum 
insitum humanae rationi. Quocirca Cousin confecit generalem historiam 
Philosophiae ductus praefata quatuor systematum differentia et successione. 
Falsus tamen est in quantum existimavit veram et integram philosophiam 
non esse discretam ab illis sed quasi ex quatuor systematibus conflatam Heclec- 
tismo. Quod ex Sensismo et Idealismo Scepticismus prodit testabitur nostri 
temporis historia: nam Agnosticismus originem et opportunitatem sumpsit 
ex Sensismo lockiano et kantiano Idealismo. Quid ergo esse dicenda est 
Philosophia illa quam dicunt Scholasticam vel mere christianam? Haec est 
unice vera Philosophia, quae complectitur omnes doctrinas principiorum et 
conclusionum, quas summa ingenia adinvenere; haec est quae non abnegat 
quacumque progressum observatione et speculatidne rerum naturalium; haec 
est inquam quae prae se fert exactam et fecundissimam consociationem Phi- 
losophiae cum caeteris quibuscumque disciplinis ; haec denique est quae in 
hac Philosophica Facultate Universitatis Catholicae, numquam vetus et 
nunquam nova, semper eadem ac semper vivax et fecundae suum habitura 
est domicilium. Et id maximum exspectabitur commodum ab hac Institu- 
tione, quid non modo philosophicae scientiae efflorescant solidioribus doctrinis 
quas veterum sapientum monumenta tradiderint, sed et quacumque noviter 
adinventa observatione et speculatione existimentur continuis studiorum nex- 
ibus in plenam veritatis notitiam producantur. Itaque nihil ab ista Facultate ab- 
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jicietur quod rationi consonum; nemo veritatis amore ductus non hospes 
admittetur. Romanus Pontifex, qui nostra aetate summus fidci et rationis 
vindex et fautor est, suis Encyclicis litteris circumduxit confinia Philosophiae 
et Theologiae, utrique suam legitimam pro veritate provinciam definiens, 
Ipse asseruit quamcumque scientiam sua vigentem methodo favere simul pro- 
gressui humanitatis et religioni; ipse innuit tria scientiarum momenta, ut 
scilicet, primum profundiori studio agnoscantur doctrinarum principia, 
secundo ut legitimae deducantur conclusiones, tertio ut cum observatione et 
experimentis conferantur doctrinae, quas ratio generaliori speculatione 
extruxerit. 

Huic ergo Institutioni faveant quique amore ducuntur erga religionem et 
patriam, huc prompto animo veniant quicumque rationis et fidei cupiunt 
veritatem agnoscere. Hic enimin aevum manebit monumentum insigne quod 
scientiae philosophicae maxime faventur ubi consociata adest Theologia; atque 
ibi theologicae disciplinae incrementa suscipiunt ubi nulla rationalium disci- 
plinarum negligitur. 


Discourse of Dr. Pace. 


Rev. Professor Edward A. Pace, Ph. D., D. D., Dean 
of the Faculty of Philosophy, next discoursed as follows 
on the scope of the School of Philosophy that day in- 
augurated : 


The importance of philosophical studies has been amply shown by His 
Excellency the Apostolic Delegate. He has also set forth with an eloquence 
born of sympathy the ideals which have inspired the University in opening 
these new departments and the splendid opportunity no less than the impera- 
tive duty of the philosophical faculty to labor in behalf of the truth. The 
ideals are high, the duty all-absorbing, jealous, exclusive. Yet there is no 
reason why, with steady determination, the one should not be realized and the 
other fulfilled. There is no reason why the same Catholic spirit that gave 
life and vigor to the first schools of philosophy in the first universities of 
Europe should fail of its efficacy in this age of eager inquiry, in this country 
where freedom is wedded to knowledge. And it is my purpose briefly to 
show by what means the Catholic University proposes to attain so noble an 
end, and how these means are embodied in the School of Philosophy. 

You have doubtless remarked that the word ‘ philosophy,’’ as here em- 
ployed, implies a great deal more than it doesin its ordinary strict acceptation. 
With those branches which constitute the department of ‘philosophy proper’ 
—iogic, psychology, metaphysics and ethics—are associated others in this 
School which deal rather with observation, experiment and critical erudi- 
tion than with abstract speculation. Such are the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, biology and the various branches of philology. That each 
of these has a field of its own and methods of its own, that each consequently 
is in a measure autonomous, you are also aware. Nor is it our purpose in 
bringing them together to diminish in the least this autonomy, or to retard the 
development of any one by friction with the rest. Onthecontrary, itis under- 
stood that the chief aim of each department and of each professor in every 
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department is the furtherance of knowledge along the line of his special work. 
It isfintended that each student, according to his tastes and abilities, should 
be not merely a passive subject in the hands of his teachers, but an active 
worker under their direction ; not merely an absorber of the knowledge which 
others have stored up for him, but a producer, thinking for himself, investi- 
gating for himself, daring to expose error where he finds it, and ambitious to 
advance, if only a step, over ground that is yet untrodden, but that belongs 
none the less to the domain of science. Scientific research being thus the ob- 
ject for which students enter this School, their success depends mainly upon 
their own efforts and upon their previous formation. No university can infuse 
talent where it does not already exist, nor will the best training avail for 
minds that are poorly prepared. But when instruction at college has been 
thorough, when the student has laid broadly and deeply the foundation of 
general culture and comes fully equipped with the essentials for research, it is 
but reasonable to hope that he will succeed. 

One of the first lessons he has to learn at the University is the necessity 
of specialization, that is to say, of confining his studies to one subject in order 
to make them more profound; of concentrating his efforts that they may be 
more effective, of sacrificing surface for the sake of greater depth. But he 
will also find that complete isolation is impossible, and that the autonomy of 
the sciences cannot be absolute. He will see, for example, how important is 
the bearing of mathematics upon physics, of physics upon chemistry, of 
physics and chemistry upon physiology, of biology at large upon the science 
of mind and the problems of sociology. And the very existence of such 
relations suggests the advisability of comprising these various branches in 
one and the same school. 

There are, however, other considerations that sanction this arrangement 
—considerations drawn from the very development which has brought each 
science to relative independence. For this process goes on in obedience to a 
law which in biology is known as the ‘division of labor.”” In the lowest 
forms of life, consisting of a homogeneous mass, such elementary functions 
as take place are carried on by the whole organism. Somewhat higher in the 
scale we find a greater variety of function requiring difference of structure, 
and yet so loosely compacted that each segment is capable of living by itself. 
In the most perfect types there is a progressive differentiation along with an 
increasing dependence of part upon part, and of all parts upon the whole—a 
community of interests, so to speak, which tends not to a revival of the earliest 
homogeneous condition, but rather to the co-ordination of various organic 
activities under that of one or a few central structures. 

The growth of knowledge is somewhat similar. At first its divisions, if 
any there be, are few, and each embraces a great number of subjects whose 
complexity is hardly suspected. Later on, as each of these is developed, new 
sciences spring up, and with the progress of investigation become more and 
more independent. But again this progress towards pefection necessitates 
co-ordination. New truths are brought to light, new theories advanced, new 
laws formulated; and all these are merged into a few far-reaching principles, 
which, while they express the net result of scientific investigation, carry 
thought to the border-line between empirical research and speculation. To 
pass this boundary a guide is needed. ‘To translate these ultimate findings of 
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science into those highest concepts of being, becoming and purpose of which 
the mind cannot divest itself, an interpreter is required. This guidance and 
this interpretation is the work of philosophy. 

Here, then, we reach an answer to the question—why these sciences, so 
different in aim and method, should be united in the School of Philosophy. 
It is because over and above the special work of each science, beside the co- 
operation of the sciences within their empirical limits, there is needed a 
co-ordination of their results that shall adjust all the elements of knowledge 
into a consistent unity. 

I do not mean, of course, that each lecture on physics or chemistry must 
volatilize into metaphysics. Nor would I imply that a student, in order to 
become skillful at investigation, should follow the courses of philosophy. 
There are individual minds that find their satisfaction in the study of phe- 
nomena without worrying much about the noumenon, just as there are people 
who enjoy nature without any concern for physical law. But that which is 
above individual minds—the human mind as such—cannot waive aside without 
answer those higher problems to which the established laws of science inevi- 
tably lead. And itis this human mind, with all its capacities for inquiry, 
that university organization must keep in view. 

The bent for philosophical inquiry is not, however, a mere abstraction. 
Despite the unfortunate divorce of philosophy and science, despite the attrac- 
tions of an exaggerated positivism, thoughtful men are pretty well agreed on 
two things—first, that science needs philosophy, and, second, that philosophy 
needs science. And this in the concrete means that the philosopher shall 
avoid the extreme of purely a priori estimates of scientific results, and that 
the scientist shall avoid the extreme of excluding from reality whatever es- 
capes his observation or experiment. We are seeking, in other words, a via 
media such as that along which Aristotle and the greater scholastics walked, 
evenly balancing the empirical data which they possessed with the loftiest 
abstractions of philosophy. In our age, owing to the multiplication of facts, 
it may be difficult to acquire that completeness which marked the masters of 
thought in the past. But it is possible toimitate their mental dispositions and 
to unite largeness of view with a due regard for detail. Hence, the student 
who enters this School for the purpose of studying philosophy proper will be 
brought as far as possible into contact with the empirical sciences, while those 
who devote themselves to the study of some particular branch of science will 
have an opportunity to widen out their mental perspective by attending 
certain courses of philosophy. The one will be brought into closer contact 
with that nature whose ultimate causes he is seeking ; the other, without 
swerving from his special line of research, will get at least a clear notion of 
those larger problems which are of supreme importance to every thinking 
man. 

Thus far we have dealt with the inner workings of the School of Philoso- 
phy—with what might be called its “‘ internal relations.’’ But its function in 
the University cannot be fully appreciated unless we glance for a moment at 
its external relations, that is to say, at its bearings upon other schools which 
are either already established or are yet to be established in the natural order 
of things. With the School of Divinity these connections are manifold. For 
though theology derives its light from a higher source than human reason, it 
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cannot but welcome the support that reason offers to faith. If it follow the 
example of St. Thomas, it must elucidate its dogmas with principles drawn 
from philosophy, must bring its exposition of the Divine law into touch with 
the axioms of ethics, and for its interpretation of God’s word make use of all 
those means which are placed at its disposal by the science of language. In 
like manner it is clear that a rational study of the social sciences presupposes’ 
an acquaintance with anthropology ; that the fundamental notions underlying 
jurisprudence are treated in moral philosophy, and that a proper understand- 
ing of economic problems necessitates a close observation of scientific pro- 
gress. These relations do not imply that the departments of philosophy in 
question are toserve as mere gateways to professional careers, nor is there any 
risk of a similar implication when we say of the natural sciences that they 
are the necessary preparation for those.whose ulterior aim is the study of 
medicine. For itis universally acknowledged’that the jurist and the physi- 
cian are more capable of discharging their important duties in proportion as 
they are drilled in the principles of pure science which they are called to 
apply, and not merely content with a technical skill that suffices perhaps to 
carry them over the difficulties of practice. 

Without boasting, therefore, we may say that the School of Philosophy is 
the centre of the entire University, and that while it is busy in getting at the 
facts and laws of nature, it is supplying precious material for the use of those 
who have to deal with more intricate problems. This influence it exerts 
directly by the energy, so to speak, of its position; but we must not overlook 
an indirect influence whereby its action in the very matter of teaching is felt 
beyond the precincts of the University. The sciences which it handles on the 
higher plane of research are precisely those which, in a limited degree, fill up 
the college curriculum. They are at once the instrument of education and 
the sources of knowledge, quickening the powers of observation, sowing the 
seeds of culture, and imparting that amount of instruction which every intel- 
ligent man requires. Whether they actually attain this purpose depends 
chiefly on the qualifications of the college professor—not on his zeal alone, 
but also on his familiarity with the actual state of science. Since a decade 
often suffices for remodelling our scientific concepts, and since the college 
course must be a faithful though compendious account of those concepts, it 
is evident that constant readjustment is necessary. And it is further evident 
that the man best fitted for this task is he who has devoted himself especially 
to some line of work in the University being an eye-witness, as it were, of 
the progress that is made in method and the changes which hypothesis 
undergoes. He is best fitted, I say, to give collegiate studies their proper 
standard and at the same time to bring his scholars to the level that is required 
of them for the pursuit of advanced courses at the University. The interac- 
tion which is thus established is the healthiest sort of co-operation between 
institutions of different grade, and brings out in strong relief both the dignity 
and the responsibility of the college teacher. And, I may add, it is in the 
highest sense of the word university extension, inasmuch as it places the net 
results of investigation within the reach of those who stand upon the thresh- 
old of knowledge. 

And so, by a gradually widening survey, we have seen the various func- 
tions of the School of Philosophy—the work of research in its several de- 
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partments, the co-ordination of the results thus obtained, the relations which 
make this School the centre of the University, the influence which it is called 
upon to wield in preparatory institutions. Canwe go further? Is there a 
wider horizon still spread out to our view? A word will suffice for our answer. 

The School of Philosophy comprises those branches of knowledge which 
have had their greatest development within a century and which seem to have 
no limit of fruitfulness. It is here chiefly that nature gives up her secrets to 
man, that man penetrates the mystery of his own being, and from this deeper 
knowledge of the inner world and this closer scrutiny of the world without, 
can rise to that Being whoisthe author of both. Itis here, more perhaps than 
in any other field of research, that men coming from opposite extremes of 
thought can labor side by side with a common object inview. It is here that 
we realize how keen is that competition whereof the Sovereign Pontiff speaks 
and how widespread the praiseworthy passion for knowledge. Here, too, 
above all, we feel how urgent is the need that Catholics should be foremost— 
Anteire, non subsequi, decet. It is a behest that comes to us from the highest 
authority in the Catholic Church—a behest to whose fulfillment McMahon 
Hall shall henceforth be sacred. 


Discourse of Professor Robinson. 


The Dean of the Faculty of the Social Sciences, Prof. 
William C. Robinson,*LL. D., then. treated of the scope 


and guiding principles of the School of the Social Sciences, 
as follows: 


The organization of an enterprise like this is an occasion of peculiar in- 
terest. Men gather sometimes to celebrate the achievements of the past, to 
survey the fields on which their battles have been fought and won, and to con- 
gratulate one another on their prowess and success. On such occasions all 
thoughts turn backwards to days and years that have been numbered. The 
mind rests in the certain knowledge of accomplished facts, and the heart re- 
joices in the assured possession of honors or advantages already gained. 

But when men gather, as we to-day, to lay foundations, their thoughts 
and feelings run in channels altogether different. Their eyes are turned 
toward the rising sun. They realize that all that is not behind them.is before 
them, and are convinced that it is better to have a future than a past. They 
contemplate the exhaustless flood of years rolling in upon them out of the 
abysses of eternity. They see far off or nigh the end which they endeavor 
to accomplish. They estimate the means at their command for its attainment; 
and then, with mingled hope and fear, launch out into the deep. 

Foundation-building is thus always an act of faith; if not directly of 
faith in God as the sovereign ruler of events, at least of faith in the unvary- 
ing course of nature, in the immutable relations of causes and effects, and in 
the rightful dominion of man’s intellect and will over the earth and all that 
it contains. In such an act man rises to his highest levels and manifests his 
noblest powers. With an unfaltering confidence in his own destiny he ex- 
changes the present, which is his, for the uncertain future. Wisdom and 
courage and devotion supplement his faith and merit for him, as the result so 
often shows, though after many struggles, the reward of victory. 
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This act of faith, noble and generous as it is in every enterprise, however 
small, becomes proportionately more sublime as the magnitude of the under- 
taking and the difficulties attending its accomplishment increase. It never 
has been given to man to found a church, and only once has God employed 
the voluntary instrumentality of man for such a purpose. But what event 
in the world’s history can challenge for itself any comparison with that first 
meeting of the apostles in Jerusalem, when they perfected the organization 
of the church according to the pattern and instructions of their Master, and 
sent it forth to guide the nations to the end of time. 

Seldom has it been given to man to consciously and of set purpose found 
a state. But where, in all the ages of the past, does any human act approach 
in dignity or importance those few occasions on which a group of wise and 
patriotic citizens have organized political societies and established civil gov- 
ernment? Two hundred and seventy-five years ago this next November, in 
the cabin of the Mayflower as she lay rocking in the billows off Cape Cod, a 
band of sturdy Puritans, of lofty faith and high endeavor, framed the com- 
pact which constituted them a commonwealth and pledged them to enact just 
and equal laws. The Mayflower was a little ship. Her cabin was a dark and 
dingy council hall. The actors were but few in number, homeless and deso- 
late, with an untrodden wilderness before them and a tumultuous ocean 
stretching out a thousand leagues between them and their native land. Yet 
in that act of faith and courage this vast nation, the pioneer of the world’s 
great republics, had its origin. That compact was the first draft of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, which one hundred and fifty-six years later severed 
these thirteen colonies from their mother country. It now finds its complete 
expression in the Constitution of the United States, and in the social and po- 
litical order under which we live. To that event and similar ones, which 
have been and are yet to be, the eyes of all men turn as the great crises in the 
history of the human race, the hours of travail when men, rising almost to 
the level of the gods in wisdom, energy, and purpose, gave birth to systems 
and civilizations which have regenerated and transformed mankind. 

Next to the church and state, the university, which is the nursery of both,— 
the abode of wisdom, at once the reservoir and fountain of all knowledge, 
human and divine, the training ground of statesmen, of jurists, of philoso- 
phers, of theologians. What institution can rank with this in influence upon 
the welfare of the citizen, whose guides in personal, commercial, social and 
political affairs have been its pupils and by it have been qualified to teach and 
rule? If England dominates the commerce of the world, if her literature 
directs its current thought, if her diplomacy holds the key of all international 
combinations, if her flag waves supreme on every sea, and her morning drum- 
beat follows the sun in his course around the globe, is it not due in a large 
measure to those ancient universities in which were bred and disciplined the 
men by whom these deeds were wrought? To found a university is an act 
only less sublime, only less momentous than to found a state; an act ofttimes 
of equal faith and courage and self-sacrifice. 

The significance which on account of these considerations is attached to 
this occasion is in no small degree enhanced by the fact that the work we here 
inaugurate is the work of a Catholic university. For in the educational insti- 
tutions of the Catholic Church more constantly and completely than in any 
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others is kept in view the truth which is the fundamental ground and princi- 
ple of human knowledge,—that all things depend from God; that He is like 
the origin and consummation of the universe, both as a whole and as to every 
one of its innumerable parts; that to know Him aright is intellectual and 
spiritual life, and not to know Him is to know nothing. Hence in these insti- 
tutions sciences are taught not as distinct and unrelated fields of knowledge, 
but as different aspects of that eternal verity which in all the diversity of its 
manifestations through created nature remains forever absolutely one. 
Hence, too, in the investigation of individual sciences conclusions are not 
reached merely by induction from observed phenomena,—a process by which 
final results are manifestly unattainable,—but the primary truths of every 
science, known in their relations to one another and the ultimate truth, are 
made the basis of deductions by which the phenomena of the science are 
interpreted and its laws discerned. Thus in a Catholic University, above all 
others, may be expected the most thorough philosophical and scientific train- 
ing, the most complete and reliable knowledge of the facts and laws of the 
various sciences, and the clearest perception of the causes of things and their 
relation to the final cause which is the sum and archetype of all. 

It may at first sight appear strange to some that in speaking for that depart- 
ment of the University which has been temporarily committed to my charge, I 
should lay particular stress upon this feature of Catholic education. That phy- 
sical and mental sciences, which deal with facts and laws directly created and 
established by God himself and over which man has no control, should claim 
a divine basis does not seem unwarrantable ; but when sociology and economics 
and politics and law assert for themselves the same origin, it far more readily 
provokes dissent. The social sciences are so thoroughly human sciences, 
their phenomena are so dependent upon human volition, their methods vary 
to such an extent in different localities and with every change in human opin- 
ions, their aims and ends are so completely limited to individual and social 
prosperity in this life that any attempt to bind them in the same golden chain 
with psychology, biology, mathematics and theology, as manifestations of the 
same divine will and wisdom. challenges at once in many minds scepticism if 
not denial. 

But no one who believes in God at all, with any adequate conception of 
the object of his belief, can upon due consideration finally deny that the seat 
of this grand galaxy of science is after allin God. It is a common, though 
for the most part an unconscious, error that God, having completed his 
creative act, left his creatures to work out their destiny according to the 
measure of their capabilities, and further in the case of rational creatures to 
choose their destiny and devise as well as they were able methods of attaining 
it. This error springs from an imperfect notion as to the nature of the crea- 
tive acts and of the necessary relations which exist between the Creator and 
his creature. For if Godis the First Cause—self-existent, absolute, eternal— 
then in Him must all creatures forever live and move and have their being. 
From Him they must derive not merely their existence, their attributes and 
tendencies, their capabilities and dispositions, but also the ends to which their 
actions are directed and the methods by which they attain their ends. In His 
supreme reason must have dwelt from all eternity the archetypes of all things 
as well in their relations and conditions as in their essential natures. And 
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when His supreme will determined to express these ideas in an external uni- 
verse it was impossible that He should represent them otherwise than as they 
truly were in essence, in relations, in methods and results. 

Thus, for example, when He made the human eye He made it not merely 
asa marvellous combination of fluids and tissues, but as a seeing eye. He 
made the visible objects which it perccives and clothed them with the beauty 
in which it delights. He made the light by which the beauty of the object is 
transmitted to the eye. He established those relations between objects, light 
and organ which make vision possible. And therefore every visual act in its 
entirety, though prompted by the human will, has its origin in God, is the 
fulfillment of a divine purpose, and is a natural, if not a necessary, part of 
that succession of actions and events which constitutes the order of the uni- 
verse itself. In like manner when He created man He did not make him an 
isolated human being without associations or environment, but placed him in 
a world exactly fitted for his bodily and spiritual development, surrounded 
him with other beings like himself, towards whom he is impelled by universal 
instincts of affection and dependence, gave him speech and language as a 
means of intercourse with them, and endowed him with right reason and 
sufficient knowledge to guide him in the conduct of his individual and social 
life. 

The career of man in all its phases,—physical, mental, moral, social, ex- 
cept in those few instances in which, through ignorance or passion, he departs 
from the course of nature,—is thus an embodiment of divine ideas, the ful- 
fillment of divine laws, the realization of divine purposes andends. When gov- 
erned by the instinct of self-preservation he expends his bodily and mental 
energies in rendering the productions of the earth available for his subsist- 
ence, he at once observes the dictate of reason and obeys adivinelaw. When 
under the guidance of other instincts he enters into those relations which re- 
sult in the multiplication and perpetuation of his race, he accomplishes other 
designs of his Creator and fulfils another portion of his appointed destiny. 
When impelled by still different instincts he associates with his fellowmen in 
enterprises calculated to promote their common welfare he follows the univer- 
sal law of nature, that common interests are best served by combination of 
endeavor. When actuated by the same instincts, operating in wider fields, he 
unites with other men in the formation of political societies for mutual ad- 
vancement, protection and defense, and for the conservation of the state and 
the maintenance of social order enacts and obeys reasonable and useful laws, 
he completes the circuit of his earthly destiny, his natural endowments find 
their highest exercise, and the divine purpose of his creation, so far as this 
life is concerned, is realized. 

Man cannot then be said to be in any true, any final, sense the author of 
social and political institutions any more than he can be said to have origin- 
ated his own nature and attributes and the temporal conditions by which he 
finds himself surrounded. Given the nature and attributes on one side and 
the temporal conditions on the other, and it was inevitable that human life as a 
whole should flow on in certain channels, whatever deviations might occur in 
individual instances through perversity or folly. The movementof theracein 
its course through the ages has been uniform. Everywhere men have struggled 
tosubdue theearth. Everywhere familiesand states have sprung into existence. 
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Everywhere social institutions, governments and laws have been established 
And everywhere man as man has mirrored in his life the divine idea which 
God conceived of him from all eternity and which in his creation He intended 
him to realize in nature and in act. 

The part that human will has played in this divine evolution of our race 
has necessarily been subordinate. God did not make man free in order that 
he might contravene the course of nature and hinder the realization of divine 
purposes, but that he might voluntarily co-operate in their fulfillment, and 
thus merit that universal and permanent beatitude in which they result, 
Hence, while the sphere of action for the human will is very narrow in refer- 
ence to those matters which affect the progress and welfare of the race at 
large, the action of the will itself is governed by that right reason which is 
another universal gift of God to man. For human reason is the image and 
reflection of that supreme reason in which all things in their true natures and 
relations eternally subsist. It is a participation of divine knowledge and 
wisdom; and as the shadow cannot vary from the substance, however faintly 
and obscurely it may represent it, so finite reason cannot depart from and con- 
tradict the infinite. Thus human reason, acting in its sphere and undisturbed 
by prejudice or interest, becomes to man an infallible guide, the ultimate 
standard for him of the right, the good, the true, leading him always toward 
conduct consistent with the laws of nature and the designs of God. 

And now what other factor of the social sciences remains to be consid- 
ered? The nature and attributes of man, his instincts and proclivities, the 
environment, animate and inanimate, by which he is surrounded, his reason 
and his will. What further element enters into those numberless combinations 
which constitute the phenomena of social life? What other laws of social 
life can be imagined or devised than those which are inherent in these ele- 
ments or govern their action and counter-action upon one another? Yet are 
these elements, as we have seen, wholly of and from God—not only their ex- 
istence but their attributes, their relations and their laws—and thus the social 
sciences, however remote in their practical applications they may seem to be 
from their divine original, are traced back to the primal source from which 
they flow—the infinite wisdom and beneficence of God. 

The relation of the social sciences to the physical and mental sciences on 
one hand, and to ethics and theology upon the other, is demonstrated by the 
same analysis. All are of God. The facts with which they deal proceed 
from Him, either directly er through the operation of second causes, which 
He has also made. The laws which they investigate are the dictates of His 
supreme reason, manifested either in the properties and actions of irrational 
creatures or in the rules prescribed by Him through intuitions or express com- 
mands to beings whom He has endowed with reason and free-will. All are 
of God, and all are one. That knowledge of the truth which, flowing out of 
Him to us, separates into fragments as itis transmitted through the phe- 
nomena of nature and becomes many sciences, like a ray of sunlight passing 
through a prism, isin Him but one science which embraces all phenomena 
and every law. How physical and mental sciences thus blend with the social 
sciences, with those elemental facts and laws with which they are concerned it 
is easy to perceive. That ethics and theology, one aiming to illuminate his in- 
tellect, the other to direct his will toward the highest virtue, must permeate all 
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forms of social institutions through their influence upon his individual life is 
scarcely less apparent. The greater wisdom, the more exalted virtues, any man 
possesses, the better is he furnished for his struggle with the difficulties of his 
personal career, the better member of the family, the better citizen, does he 
become. And on the contrary, folly and immorality plunge him at once out 
of the social order, and render him obnoxious to the state, the family, and to 
all other men except the boon companions of his vices,—a block in the wheels 
of human progress, a hindrance to the purpose of God. Eliminate from any 
commonwealth its religious teachings and observances, remove its moral pre- 
cepts and restraints, and every institution founded upon principles of justice 
or charity immediately disappears, no higher motive prompts to action than 
self-interest, no standard of legal right and wrong is recognized except that 
of utility for present and material ends. No such human society as this 
would be, ever has existed or ever could exist. The repulsive forces which 
lie dormant in every association and are held in check only by moral and 
religious influences would speedily disrupt the body politic as the physical 
organism vanishes when deserted by the soul. 

The social sciences are thus inseparable, except for purposes of human 
classification and research, from ethical and religious sciences, as they are 
also from the physical and mental sciences. The problems they present, the 
difficulties arising in their practical application, cannot be solved or overcome 
without a knowledge of the facts and laws of all these tributary sciences. 
Sociology, which is the science of man as a social being; Economics, which 
is the science of man’s relations to the earth in which he lives; Politics, which 
is the science of organized society; and Law, which is its invariable conse- 
quence and corollary; a knowledge of these presupposes a knowledge of the 
earth and man and of the rational and moral rules by which his acts are gov- 
erned. When in the operation of some ponderous machine, composed of 
many parts, disorder manifests itself, its cause is sought and found either in 
some defective member of the combination or in the arrangement of themem- 
bers with reference to one another. Social disorders of every species in the 
same manner have their origin in the elements of which the social organism 
is formed ;—in the nature and attributes of man, in the circumstances of his 
environment, in the imperfect arrangement of the members of the social 
group, or in the departure of individuals or associations from the universal 
principles of reason and morality. The remedy for these disorders, therefore, 
lies in the discovery of the source from which they spring, the correction of 
the elemental evil, the rearrangement of the social fabric, or the return to 
proper principles of action. What question in economics, for example, ever 
has arisen or is able to arise which could not be answered, if all the factors of 
the problem were fully understood, by an application of these principles of 
justice and reason as they exist alike in God and men? What have been those 
wise counsels uttered by the Sovereign Pontiff in reference to the controver- 
sies that vex our age, and ratified by the approval of all thoughtful men, but 
the assertion of facts as they really are and their interpretation in the light of 
ethics and theology ? 

The intimate relationship of politics and law to ethics and religion is of 
ancient recognition. The universal common sense of man has affirmed it 
from the beginning. That ‘‘the powers that be are ordained of God,’’ that 
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‘*by Him kings reign and princes decree justice,’’ are truths expressed, in- 
deed, in words of revelation, but antedating in their general acceptance all 
written languages, and dominating the thoughts and lives of men in races to 
whom, so far as we know, no divine revelation ever has been made. With 
few exceptions, and those of little influence, statesmen and jurists always have 
maintained and still maintain that political society has its origin in God, and 
is the inevitable product of the reason and instincts by Him implanted in the 
breast of man; that valid human laws are not of man’s invention but are affir- 
mations of the law of nature, couched in human language and applied to the 
conditions in which man has been placed by God, and consequently that the 
state and all its institutions are a part of the divine order of the universe and 
essential to its fulfillment of God’s ultimate designs. 

Thus Cicero, in his famous books upon the laws, declares that the entire 
universe is regulated by the power of God, and constitutes one vast common- 
wealth of gods and men; that reason is the common attribute of God and 
man, and establishes that essential justice which cements society; that law is 
neither a thing contrived by the genius of man nor founded upon any decree 
of the people, but a certain eternal principle which governs. all things wisely, 
commanding what is right and forbidding what is wrong. 

Lord Coke, in his First Institute, asserts that reason is a ray of divine 
light shining in the heart of man; that law is the highest reason and is identical 
with justice; that it follows the order of nature, and that it is impossible for 
that which contradicts nature to be law. 

Blackstone enlarges on the same idea, and in his opening chapters says: 
‘*Man considered as a creature must necessarily be subject to the laws of his 
Creator, for he is entirely a dependent being, . . . and consequently as 
man depends absolutely upon his Maker for everything, it is necessary that 
he should in all points conform to his Maker’s will. This will of his Maker 
is called the law of nature.’’ The precepts of the law of nature ‘“‘ are 
founded in those rules of justice that existed in the nature of things antece- 
dent to any positive precept. These are the eternal, immutable laws of good 
and evil, to which the Creator himself in all His dispensations conforms, and 
which He has enabled human reason to discover so far as they are necessary 
for the conduct of human actions.’’ ‘‘ This law of nature, being coeval with 
mankind and dictated by God himself, is of course superior in obligation to 
any other. It is binding over all the globe, in all countries and at all times ; 
no human laws are of any validity if contrary to this, and such of them as 
are valid derive all their force and all their authority mediately or immediately 
from this original.”’ 

Since law and politics, which are the fruit and culmination of all other 
social sciences, have thus always sought their origin in God, it would have 
seemed inevitable that sociology and economics, which lie so much nearer to 
the personal life and conscience of man, would also assert for themselves the 
same divine paternity. That they do not, appears to me at least, to be a tem- 
porary and accidental phenomenon, resulting from the social and philosophical 
conditions prevailing at the time when they first became subjects of general 
interest and assumed the order and dignity of sciences. 

Sociology has been developed almost entirely by the present generation, 
and even yet has scarcely justified its claim to be a science and to be known 
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by a distinctive name. Economics has emerged within the past two centuries 
out of the mass of facts and theories which had been subjects of discussion 
for many ages. And both have become matters of serious scholarly investi- 
gation and especially of university education only within the past thirty years. 

In an epoch so impregnated with scepticism, materialism and agnosticism 
as ours has been, it is not strange that the students and writers who have 
espoused these sciences, at least among the English-speaking races, should 
have been tainted with the same irrational ideas ; and that having relegated 
God and all divine acts and relations to the region of the unknowable, they 
should have sought in man alone the ultimate origin of social laws and made 
utility, as demonstrated by experience, the final postulate of all the social 
sciences. According to their theory, man, in the struggle for physical ex- 
istence, discovered by experience that certain lines of action, certain relations 
and certain institutions were advantageous to him and, therefore, voluntarily 
adopted or perpetuated them. Hence, in the perception of ends and the selec- 
tion of means for attaining them, he is guided only by his own present interests 
as discerned by his own fallible judgment ; and his acts and institutions have 
no other test of right and wrong than as they advance or retard his temporal 
prosperity. 

In such a system there is no place for abstract universal principles of jus- 
tice, for the eternal distinctions of right and wrong, or for any moral virtue 
which looks to spiritual gain as compensation and reward for earthly loss. 
The entire life of man is robbed of all that makes it hopeful and contented 
and all social forces are degraded to the level of material interests and relations, 
Labor isno longer adiscipline by which body and mind are permanently elevated 
into higher conditions of energy and action, but it is a mere drudgery to ob- 
tain the means of physical support and sensual gratification. The family re- 
lation is regarded as a voluntary compact for mutual security and comfort, 
useful so long as these are its results, and dissoluble at the pleasure of the par- 
ties when these results becomeimpossible. Even the propagation of the race, 
which under the eternal law is the crown and complement of all other pur 
poses of physical existence, is treated as entirely within the discretion of the 
family or the state, and the limiting of the population by preventing or 
destroying surplus human beings, is recognized as a legitimate function of 
society. Under the same theory the state has no other right to exist than by 
human consent, having its origin in mutual compact and finding no higher 
sanction for its laws than the physical ability to enforce them,—a doctrine 
consistent with all the claims of anarchy and socialism, and under which 
rights can have no other basis than the utterances of the law, and the law 
itself no more secure foundation than the will of fluctuating majorities. 

The practical evils to which these theories would lead are beyond the 
scope of present conjecture. They would involve the destruction of society 
itself, the abrogation of the rights of property, the dissolution of the family 
relation, and the degradation of the human race into that condition of unor- 
ganized barbarianism from which the same theorists imagine that it once 
emerged. 

But happily these evils are not likely to be realized. The theory from 
which they might arise has in it a fallacy which is certain soon or late to be 
perceived even by its advocates, and most of them are probably honest enougk 
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to abandon it. For while it is true that man does by experience find out acts 
and relations useful to himself, and does adopt and perpetuate them, what is 
the cause of these necessities of man and the adaptability of actions and rela- 
tions to supply them unless it be the law of nature, the eternal law and supreme 
reason of God? To stop short in the investigation of the science at the neces- 
sities of human nature which are the consequences of a cause, or at the attri- 
butes of acts and relations which are also the consequences of a cause, or at 
the suitability of one for the satisfaction of the other which is also the con- 
sequence of a cause, and to attempt to construct a science on these conse- 
quences without investigation of the cause and the relations which through 
their cause these consequences sustain to other consequences of the same 
cause, is not only illogical and irrational, but contrary to the very definition 
of science itself, which is essentially the investigation of things in their 
causes. 
Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 


And there is little doubt that when men of thorough scientific training turn 
their attention to these sciences, and become the leaders of investigation and 
research, this false position will be universally abandoned, and Sociology and 
Economics claim for themselves, with Politics and Law, an impregnable 
foundation in the constitution of the universe and the supreme reason of God. 

To retain the sciences of politics and law within their ancient channels 
and to bring Sociology and Economics into their proper position in the retinue 
of sciences, human and divine, is the purpose for which the School of Social 
Sciences in this University has been established. Of the importance of this 
work, after what I have said already, it is scarcely necessary to speak another 
word. It isno derogation of all other sciences to say that their discoveries and 
achievements find their entire application to human needs, and consequently 
their entire practical value only through the social sciences; that without so- 
ciety properly organized and conditioned psychology and mathematics, chem- 
istry, geology or botany, art and letters, though subjects for individual study 
and enjoyment, could confer no practical benefit upon mankind, and there- 
fore that the progress of the world and the development of the human race 
depend more than upon any other sphere of human effort upon a clear con- 
ception and a wise application of the principles on which the social sciences 
are based. While, therefore, inthis University, which has so much of promise 
for the world, all sciences are cultivated, it is our hope and purpose here 
to offer opportunities for the study of the social sciences second to none 
within the reach of men. Whatever of eminence in learning, whatever of 
efliciency in teaching, our professors may possess, will not surpass our wishes 
and ambitions; and through the methods of instruction we have chosen we 
look for such devotion in our students as shall enable them to become wise 
and sagacious workers in the future evolution of Sociology and Economics, 
Politics and Law. 

These are, indeed, high words for us as we stand here to-day, a little 
band of teachers and perhaps even a smaller group of scholars. But we are 
men of faith. We know the rock of truth on which the structure that we 
wish to build is founded. We know whose work we undertake todo. We 
know that the Captain of our cohort is also our commissary general, and have 
no fear but that as He has already provided us with this magnificent shelter 
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through the generosity of one of His honored servants, so He will, through 
others, furnish us with arms and ammunition and supplics. In this faith we 
go forward, certain that He will accomplish through us all that He desires and 
will sustain us till His purposes shall be fulfilled. 


Discourse of Cardinal Gibbons. 


The exercises were concluded with the following ad- 
dress of the Cardinal-Chancellor: 


It was fully in keeping with the origin and growth of the Catholic Uni 
versity that the first words spoken on this occasion should be those of our 
founder and chief teacher, Leo XIII. Itis also a source of real pleasure to 
is that to-day, as so often before, His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, has 
manifested the deepest interest in our institution. NorcanI, as Chancellor of 
the University, more fittingly close these inaugural solemnities, than by recall- 
ing to your minds, in the language of the Sovereign Pontiff himself, the scope 
which he has given to this institution, the spirit with which he animates its 
work, and the zeal for its success which he seeks to arouse in the Catholics of 
America. So that as his venerable features are constantly before our eyes in 
this home of learning, his counsels may ever dwell in our hearts and his 
teachings in our minds. 

The purpose for which the University was founded, and consequently the 
vlace which it was meant to fill in the midst of so many long established and 
flourishing schools, you, doubtless know. But afew months since, Pope Leo 
declared in the Encyclical Longinqgua Oceant Spatia: ‘‘ Though there already 
existed many universities, and those of the first order, we, nevertheless, 
thought it advisable that there should be one established by authority of the 
Apostolic See and endowed by us with all suitable powers, wherein Catholic 
professors might instruct those devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, at first 
in philosophy and theology, and afterwards, as means and circumstances 
would allow, in other branches, those particularly which our age has brought 
forth or brought to perfection.”’ 

The intention of the Pontiff, so clearly expressed in these words, was 
that this institution should acquire in due course the full development of a 
university complete in all its departments, At the same time it was his will 
that theological:studies of a postgraduate character should hold the first place, 
and accordingly the School of Divinity was opened in 1889, That the Fac- 
alty of Theology during these six years has responded to the wishes of Pope 
Leo, is evident from the words of approbation contained in the Encyclical 
just quoted, for the distinguished teachers ‘‘ whose repute for ability and 
‘earning is crowned by their loyalty and devotion to the Apostolic See.’”? We 
congratulate the pioneer Faculty upon the work which has deserved this 
tribute from the highest source, and we are confident that with such encour- 
agement they will maintain for theology the place of honor, as well as of 
seniority, in the University. 

With the Pontiff likewise, we rejoice not only at the abundance of good 
fruit which these years have produced, but also in the fact that steps are now 
taken towards reaping a still richer harvest. To-day we enter upon the 
ampliora eoepta, the wider field of activity, which we have had steadily in 
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view from the beginning. For we realize that ‘‘in the swift race of intellect, 
in the widespread passion for knowledge, noble and praiseworthy as it is, 

Jatholics must lead, not follow ; must be adepts in all the refinements of 
learning and apply themselves strenuously to the search after truth and the 
investigation, so far as may be, of nature’s entire domain.’”’ It is this admoni- 
tion that both urges and encourages us to open these Schools of Philosophy, 
Letters and Social Sciences. We feel, and all Catholics must feel, that scien- 
tific research in every line is not merely a matter of inclination or simply a 
luxury for us; it is our bounden duty, the express command of the Holy 
Father—oportet. 

To fulfil this duty in a manner worthy alike of Catholic tradition and of 
the actual state of knowledge is a many-sided task. The very name, Univer- 
sity, implying an assemblage of all the sciences, suggests also a multitude of 
requirements. Not the least important of these, even for our oldest institu- 
tions, is the necessity of buildings properly constructed and equipped,—labo- 
ratories fitted up in such a way as to afford every facility for research, museums 
that shall serve for instruction rather than for exhibition, libraries in which 
the student may find the literature bearing on his subject,—in one word, a 
workshop with all the implements for specialized investigation in each branch. 
This is but the beginning, yet an essential beginning of the task which the 
modern university undertakes. How far this first requirement has been met 
you may judge as you pass from hall to hall of this building. It is not too 
much to say that it is admirably adapted for instruction in those branches 
which are permanently located here; while sufficient provision has been made 
for other departments, which, as they develop, must be removed to separate 
buildings. 

But a far more important and more delicate task is the selection of the 
teachers who are to impart instruction in this hall, initiate our students in the 
methods of personal research, and by their own scientific labors contribute to 
the advance of knowledge. If the rapid differentiation of the sciences in 
these latter times has widened out the field of investigation, it has also, by a 
natural consequence, circumscribed the area in which the individual worker 
can claim to be master. The very specialization that makes one man perfect 
requires that others shall toil at his side. And thus from the combined results 
of various lines of research,—from the co-operation of many minds,—there 
is built up gradually a vast edifice of fact and theory and law. The builders 
cannot be too many; it is a work not for one race nor for one time, but for all 
men and for all times. We have sought to do our share by bringing together 
a body of professors whose experience and ability make us hopeful of success. 
Some have spent long years in the service of science; others have been trained 
in the best schools of America or of Europe, and have their career before 
them. All, we are assured, will strive earnestly to attain what the Sovereign 
Pontiff so confidently expects,—nobili proposito consentaneum exitum. 

Buildings, equipment, and men presuppose means. Advance as it may 
science cannot escape from the rigid law by which all things human are gov- 
erned. On the contrary, the maintenance of scientific institutions becomes 
more costly in proportion to the increase of knowledge. Yet we do not regret 
the outlay, for we are certain that it is more than repaid, not only by the 
progress of science itscif and the spread of education, but also by the increase 
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of that material prosperity from which our institutions must draw their sup- 
port. Nosurer index of the intelligence of our people could be given than 
their appreciation of these economical facts, and no stronger proof of their 
generosity could be asked than the readiness with which they place their 
wealth at the service of science. Rightly, therefore, did the Holy Father de- 
clare, at the very outset of the University, ‘‘ We confidently expect that the 
faithful of America, in their great-hearted generosity, will second your efforts 
to carry out on a grand scale the work that you have begun.”’ His confi- 
dence has not been misplaced. For as the liberality of two noble women laid 
the foundations of our Divinity School, and led other Catholics of means to 
endow its chairs, so, when the time was ripe, a generous priest came forward 
to provide for these new schools. Leo XIII. has honored him in a special 
manner, and has pointed him out as an example for imitation. And I am 
happy, on this occasion, to offer Mgr. McMahon the heartfelt thanks of the 
Church in this country, and to express the hope that he may for many years 
to come, not only enioy the sight of this splendid edifice, but be gladdened 
also by the good work that shall be carried on within these walls. His ex- 
ample has already been followed by other large-minded donors. Several 
chairs have been endowed and others have been promised. Much more, it is 
true, will be needed in order to place these schools on a sound financial basis; 
but we have every reason to hope that our American Catholics, who have 
ever shown an open-handed liberality in the cause of religion, will make this 
great work a success, and prove themselves the generous rivals of their non- 
Catholic fellow-citizens to whom our universities are so deeply indebted. 

It is this manifestation of good-will and the hope of awakening still greater 
interest in the University that has doubtless sustained those who are most 
directly concerned in the organization of these schools, and in particular has 
lent courage to the Rector, Bishop Keane. The tireless zeal which he 
has shown, and the eloquent appeals which he has made, in the cause of 
higher education, are too well known to need any comment here. He bas 
simply spent himself in the work, and I congratulate him upon the success 
which has crowned his efforts. The opening of these schools lays upon him 
a heavier burden of care ; but I am confident that with the hearty co-operation 
of the episcopate, clergy and laity, he will bring to perfection what he has so 
well begun. Another source of encouragement for him and for us all is the 
appreciation of our endeavors by those who are charged with the education of 
Catholic youth and are eager that their students shall receive the best possible 
scientific training. The seminaries of the country have co-operated with us 
by sending their graduates hither, and especially by raising their standards of 
instruction. Various religious orders have affiliated themselves with the Uni- 
versity and established their houses of study in its neighborhood, as did their 
predecessors at Oxford and Paris. From many of the colleges where the laity 
chiefly are educated, young men are coming to us, anxious to profit by the 
opportunity for personal research which is offered them here. All this is in 
keeping with the desire of the Holy Father, expressed in the brief which has 
been read to you. ‘‘ Let the colleges,” he says, ‘‘ send to the University their 
ablest graduates, their men of brightest promise.’’ For the Pontiff evidentiy 
means that our educational institutions shall be united into one great system, 
all laboring for the one great purpose. The better our schools, so much more 
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efficient will be the work of ourcolleges; and the higher the standard adopted 
by college and seminary, the greater will be the profit derived by their gradu- 
ates from the courses they follow and the investigations they carry on in the 
University. 

And now, turning with a loving heart to you, young men of the clergy 
and laity, who are the first to enter these schools, I welcome you, in the name 
of the Directors and in the name of your professors. As students here, you 
will find at your disposal every means for cultivating those qualities of mind 
and heart which go to make the true scientist and the true man. You will be 
trained not only in the methods of research, but also in the practices of Chris- 
tian morality which, as you already know, are the best guides to an upright 
life, and which your parents and guardians have fostered with anxious care. 
To combine the highest intellectual development with the most solid virtue 
and manliness, is a duty imposed upon us by the Holy Father. <A duty, too, 
which we shall conscientiously fulfil with your generous co operation. 

That your number at the outset is small need not be a matter of surprise, 
and much less of regret. There can be no isolation where men are joined in 
the pursuit of the noblest aims. Rather I should say that each will receive 
from his teachers a special direction and an amount of solicitude which large 
numbers often render impossible. Remember, I beg you, that the work of the 
University and its good nameare largely in your hands. Strive earnestly that 
every hour you spend in McMahon Hall may be marked by an advance in 
knowledge and by assiduous application to your work. The results of your 
labors, your contributions to science, your efforts in the cause of truth will 
be the source of purest satisfaction to yourself and of highest honor to the 
Catholic University. Thereby you will realize the heartfelt wish of Leo 
XIII: praestet, vigeat, floreat, the bulwark and glory of country and religion 
alike, 
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Gift of Mrs. Judge O’Conor.—Mrs. Judze O’Conor, of San José, Cal.. 
has donated the sum of $10,000 to the University, for which noble act she has 
the profound gratitude of all connected with our institution. 

Gift of Mrs. Bellamy Storer.—Mrs. Bellamy Storer, wife of ex-Congress- 
man Bellamy Storer, of Cincinnati, has presented the University with an 
equal sum of $10,000. To her also we return sincere thanks for her splendid 
generosity. 

Gift to the Observatory.—A gencrous benefactor, residing in New York 
City, but who desires his name kept secret, has presented to the Observatory 
through Father Searle, C, S. P., professor of higher mathematics and director 
of the Observatory, a meridian circle valued at $1,290. Professors and stu- 
dents are extremely grateful to their unknown benefactor for this valuable 
addition to their instruments of labor. 

Our Old Students.—Rev. James O'Neill, of the archdiocese of Chicago. 
a former theological student of the University ('95), has accepted the position 
of professor of fundamental moral theology in St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti- 
more. Rev. Thomas E. Shields, another theological student of the Univer- 
sity (94), after passing a brilliant examination at Johns Hopkins University 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy, has been appointed professor of physics 
in the new Seminary of St. Paul. We wish them both a great success in their 
new careers. 

Improvements at the University.—The old public lecture-room on the 
first floor of Divinity Hall has been divided into three rooms for the use of 
academies and the librarian.——The Divinity Building and St. Thomas’ Col- 
lege are now lighted by the University’s own electric plant, located in the 
basement of McMahon Hall.——Three large arc-lights will take the place of 
the numerous small lights that formerly illuminated the grounds at night.—— 
For the benefit of the students living at Brookland a new board walk has been 
laid down from McMahon Hall to the Brookland entrance to the University 
grounds.——The Post-Office has been removed to the basement of McMahon 
Hall, and located in the office of the private secretary of the Rector.——The 
postal authorities have kindly placed letter-boxes in McMahon Hall and 
Divinity Hall, for which accommodation and other services they deserve the 
thanks of the University. 

Treasurer of the University.—Thomas E. Waggaman, Esq., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., acharter member of the Board of Trustees, has been chosen Treas- 
urer of the University in place of the late Eugene Kelly, Esq., of New York. 
Mr. Waggaman has fitted up an office for the transaction of the financial busi- 
ness of the University at 917 F street, Washington. 

New Member of the Board of Trustees.—Joseph Banigan, Esq., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been chosen a member of the Board of Trustees to succeed 
the late Eugene Kelly, Esq., of New York. 
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Secretary of the Board of Trustees.—Rt. Rev. Bishop Horstmann, of Cleve- 
land, was appointed Secretary of the Board of Trustees in place of Rev. 
Thomas Lee, who resigned his office. 


Registrar of the University.x—Mr. Philip N. Robinson has been ap- 
pointed Registrar of the University. He will have charge of ail matters per- 
taining to the registration and matriculation of students, tuition fees, etc. 


Faculty Elections.—The officers of the various faculties for the ensuing 
two years are as follows: Faculty of Theology, Rev. Charles P. Grannan, 
D. D., Dean ; Rev. Thomas Bouquillon, D. D., Vice-Dean ; Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, D. D., Secretary. Faculty of Philosophy, Rev. Edward A. Pace, 
D. D., Dean ; Edward Greene, Esq., Vice-Dean ; Frank Cameron, Esq., Ph. D., 
Secretary. Faculty of the Social Sciences, William C. Robinson, LL. D., Dean. 

New Professors.—Since the publication of the Year Book several new 
names have been added to the list of professors, as follows: Rev. Simon J. 
Carr, instructor in Oriental languages; Rev. Frederic Z. Rooker, Lecturer in 
Ethics; Albert F. Zahm, Esq., M. E., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering; Carroll D. Wright, Esq., United States Commissioner of Labor, Lec- 
turer in Social Economics; George Melville Bolling, Instructor in Comparative 
Philology; Daniel C. Shea, Esq., Professor of Physics and Electrical Engi- 
neering; Maurice Francis Egan, Esq., Professor of English; Charles Neill, 
A. M., instructor in Political Sciences. 

Matriculation of Students.—October 16, all the students of the University 
met in the great Aula of McMahon Hall for the purpose of matriculation. 
An earnest discourse was delivered by the Rt. Rev. Rector, in which he wel- 
comed the new-comers, pointed out their duties, rights, and privileges as 
University students, and warned them against the various forms of temptation 
that beset the student’s life. 


Fathers of the Holy Cross.—We are glad to welcome to the University the 
students of the Congregation of the Holy Cross. Thirteen of them are resid- 
ing as a community in Brookland under the direction of Fr. Franciscus, 
C. 8. C., and attend lectures at Divinity and McMahon Halls. It is owing to 
the enlightened foresight of Fr. Francais, the superior of the Congregation, 
and to the efforts of V. Rev. Fr. Corby and Rev. Dr. Zahm that this new in- 
stitute has been opened at the University. We wish it long life and a suc- 
cessful issue. 

The Paulist Fathers.—St. Thomas’ College opened this year with a larger 
attendancethan usual. Father Simmons, C. 8. P., and Father Hopper, C.5. P., 
have charge of the community. 

The Marist Fathers.—The Marist house of studies in Brookland has a 
new superior in the person of Father Legrand, 8. M. The number of its 
students is also increasing. 

Alumni Association.—Among the pleasant souvenirs of the opening of 
McMahon Hall was the formation of an Alumni Association. The question 
was taken up with enthusiasm at a meeting of the Alumni on the evening of 
October 1. Rev. William Fitzgerald, of Lambertville, was chosen president ; 
Rev. William Fletcher, of Baltimore, vice-president ; Rev. Simon J. Carr, of 
the University, secretary, and Rev. William Russell, of Baltimore, treasurer. 
It was decided to hold the first annual meeting at the University after Easter, 
the exact date to be duly announced. 





MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


The Ambrosiana Library at Milan. 


Many persons imagine that the admirable figure of Cardinal Frederic 
Borromeo, whom Manzoni introduces in the second chapter of the Promessi 
Sposi, is an imaginary portrait, worked in for the purpose of lending a certain 
romantic element to the tale. Such is not the case. Frederic Borromeo 
was, indeed, an admirable pastor of souls, scarcely inferior to his sainted 
cousin Charles, like him a marvel of charity and self-devotion. For his 
beloved people he gave up abundantly both life and wealth. He allied in a 
rare degree the passion of beneficence with a steady aspiration toward all 
things beautiful. He was all his life a public benefactor of the most enlight- 
ened type. No act of his shows better his love of the public utility and the 
generosity of his patrician nature than the establishment of the Ambrosiana 
Library, that monument more durable than solid brass, which even yet seeks 
its equal among the great book-treasuries of the world, an imperishable wit- 
ness to the far-reaching vision, as well as to the good taste and the fine culture 
of the great archbishop of Milan. We have nothing very new to say of this 
great enterprise, nothing that cannot be found in the works of Opicelli,* 
Boscha? Mabillon,* and Tiraboschi;* nevertheless a brief description of this 
foundation will perhaps not be unwelcome, since the Ambrosiana established 
by the Cardinal was not to be a mere collection of books and masterpieces of 
art, but over and above, was meant.by him to include a college of writers, a 
seminary of savants, and a school of fine arts. 


i 


The first step in the erection of this palace for letters and the fine arts was 
to choose a suitable site. A calm and sequestered spot was found near the 
centre of the city, and the plans were drawn up by the architect Fabio Man- 
gone and the sculptor Dionigio Bussola. In 1609 the edifice was ready, with 
its gardens, spacious halls, fine marbles, andrare paintings. Whatever could 
be of use or ornament in this seat of the muses was provided, and nothing was 

vanting which could retain or recall the man of studious habits. The library 
was of course the special attraction. Its ample dimensions and elegant deco- 
ration, the frultage and foliage of the great vaults, and the portraits of illus- 
trious men above the cornices, were objects of universal admiration.> To fill 


*Jac. Phil. Opicelli, Monumenta bibliothecw Ambrosiane ; Mediolani, 1618. 

2Petri Pauli Boschae, De origine et statu Bibliothecee Ambrosiane, libri V., in quibus 
de Bibliothecee conditore, conservatoribus et Collegii Ambrosiani doctoribus, ut et de illus- 
tribus pictoribus, aliisque artificibus, et denique de reditibus ejusdem Bibliothecw agitur 
fy. in Thesauro Antiquit. et Histor. Italiae, tom. ix., p. vi.) 

%>Museum Italicum, tom. I., p. 11-14. 

“Storia della litteratura Italiana, tom. viii., lib. i. 

SMabillon says of it (op. cit): ‘Sita est in urbis fere meditullio, prope ecclesiam 
Sancti Sepulchri. Post vestibulum sese offert vas amplissimum latum cubitus sexde- 
cim, in longum quadraginta, in altum quinos vicenos habens, quod in laquear pictura 
variegatum desinit.” 
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these splendid halls with every useful instrument for intellectual labor the 
‘Cardinal applied first to his friends—popes, cardinals, princes, priests, and 
religious. To theif honor, be it said, they responded generously. The Bene- 
dictines of Bobbio sent him a great number of their most ancient manuscripts. 
The Cistercians of Sant’ Ambrogio gave him a codex on Egyptian papyrus, 
containing the Antiquitates Judaicae of Flavius Josephus, which was supposed 
to be then thirteen hundred years of age, but that Mabillon dated a little after 
the death of Rufinus, about the middle of the fifth century. Count Galeazzo 
Arconati placed in his hands the autograph works, in twelve volumes, of 
Leonardo da Vinci, after having refused to give one to King James I. of 
England for 3,000 golden crowns of Spain. 

The Cardinal himself sent agents abroad into different countries of Europe 
and the Orient. As early as 1607 his secretary Grazio Maria Grazi and his 
friend Guido Cavalcanti were exploring the cities of Italy, and had reached 
Calabria and Terra d’Otranto, whence they brought back great booty, notably 
the Pinelli library purchased at Naples for 3,400 pieces of gold, and which 
filled seventy cases. At the same time he sent Antonio Olgiati and the book- 
seller Pietro Bidelli to Germany, Belgium and France. We hear of them in 
Brescia, Trent, Innspruck, and Augsburg, where Mark Valser, the prefect of 
the city, received them courteously, and greatly aided them. Thence they 
went to Frankfort where they purchased a great deal, and to Antwerp, where 
Andreas Schott overloaded them with the peculiar wealth they were seeking, 
(usque ad invidiam ditavit.) They passed through Louvain and Brussels, and 
finally reached Paris (urbs officina scientiarum) where they made the acquain- 
tance of such men as Labbe, Fronton du Duc, and de Thou. From Paris 
they reached Lyons and Avignon, entering Italy by way of Turin, and bring- 
ing back to Italy an ample store of books and manuscripts. * Scarcely had 
they recovered from their fatigues when the Cardinal sent them once more 
abroad, to Germany again and to Venice. Later he sent Francesco Bernardino 
Ferrari to Spain, with directions to stop at Genoa for the purpose of acquir- 
ing the collection of Greek works made by Filippo Sauli, a task that Ferrari 
could not execute. He was luckier at Barcelona. Thence he visited Lerida, 
Saragossa, Alcali, Toledo, and the Escurial, whose riches surpassed all 
his expectations. Bad health alone prevented him from visiting Andalusia 
and Portugal. 

The Orient very soon attracted the Cardinal’s attention. He sent thither 
Antonio Salmazia and Domenico de Jerusalem, a converted rabbi, with the 
mission to collect manuscripts through Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia. At 
‘Corftii Domenico abandoned his companion, through fear of the Turks. 
Salmazia persevered, heard of treasures to be had in Epirus, at Gallipoli 
and Janina, but was withheld by circumstances from reaching these places. 
He intended likewise to visit Crete, Mount Athos and Zante, when he was 
recalled to Italy, having managed to expedite from various points a number 
of cases of books, containing among other valuable treasures the works 
of St. John Climacus and a life in Turkish of Mohammed. The next 
agent of Frederic was Michael the Maronite, a man skilled in the manners 
and idioms of the Orient. He embarked at Venice well provided with 
money, and taking with hima great quantity of sacred vessels, chasubles, 
crosses and chains for those churches and bishops whom he intended to visit. 
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Hie stopped in Tripoli, in Syria, at Corft and Zante, at Mount Libanus and 
Jerusalem, in all of which places he acquired Chaldean books, bibles, treatises 
of astronomy and mathematics, manuscripts in Turkish, Persian, Armenian 
and Abyssinian. His purchases and acquisitions were expedited by means of 
Franciscan monks returning to Italy. Michael underwent many dangers and 
died at last of the pest in Aleppo, after having collected thousands of printed 
books and manuscripts, and spent in the service of the Cardinal more money 
than any monarch had yet given for such an enterprise With Olgiati, Sal- 
mazia, and Ferrari, the Maronite might have addresse! to the Cardinal the 
words of Fausto Sabeo to Leo X: 


Ipse tuli pro te discrimina, damna, labores 

Et varios casus barbarie in media, 

Carcere ut eriperem et vinclis et funere libros 

Qui te conspicerent et patriam reduces, 

Though the Ambrosiana could not rival the Vatican nor the Laurentiana 

at Florence, nor the Marciana at Venice, the Cardinal was able to win for it a 
popularity which those great collections never enjoyed. They were open only 
to curious investigators, to those who sought personally the privilege of work- 
ing amid such treasures. But Frederic threw his collection open to all stu- 
dents, without distinction. It was in those days a rare and unheard of 
thing that a private individual should collect books almost entirely at his own 
expense, expose them to the general view, have them brought to the first 
caller, and cause writing materials to be placed at his disposal. Elsewhere 
the books were hidden away carefully, and no facilities for reading or note- 
taking were even thought of. The savants of the day were loud in their 
praises of this generosity, and twenty years after Gabriel Naudé wrote with 
enthusiasm in his Avis pour dresser une biblioth2que of the facilities accorded 
to the student at the Ambrosiana.2. The Cardinal’s example was soon fol- 
lowed in the Bodleiana at Oxford, the Angelica at Rome, and later on in the 
Mazarine and the Bibliotheque Royale at Paris. 


Attached to the library, but separated from it by a garden, was the mu- 
seum, which contained in two large halls the finest specimens of painting and 
sculpture which the Cardinal could collect for the pleasure and instruction of 
his’ visitors. 


i, 


Still more novel was the Collegium Ambrosianum, or body of learned doc- 
tors, which Frederic established in connection with his library, Originally 
meant to be sixteen, they were never more than nine. The librarian was 
chosen from among them. They were expected to devote themselves to those 


1Erycii Puteani, Oratio de usufructu librorum Bibliothecee Ambrosiane ad Cardi- 
nalem Borromeum, 

2° N’est ce pas une chose en tout extraordinaire qu’ un chacun y puisse entrer 
4 toute heure presque, si cela bon lui semble, y demeurer tant qu’ il lui plaist, soit lire, 
extraire tel auteur qu’ il aura agréable, avoir tous les moyens et commodit(s de ce 
faire, soit en public ou en particulier, et ce, sans autre peine que de s’y transporter les 
jours et heures ordinaires, se placer dans les chaires destin‘es pour cet effet, et deman- 
der les livres qu’il voudra feuilleter au bibliothécaire ou a trois de ses serviteurs qui 
sont fort bien stipendi’s et entretenus tant pour servir a la bibliotheque qu’ d tous ceux 
qui viennent tous les jours étudier en icelle.” 
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special studies for which they were best fitted, and to publish a work every 
three years. A printing press, fitted up with fonts of Oriental types, was 
placed at their disposition. 

Frederic did all in his power to honor these men pubiicly. He obtained 
for them from Paul V. the costume of violet and red worn by the canons of 
the ancient basilica of St. Ambrose. with the privilege of walking after them 
in public processions. The day of the inauguration of the library he hung 
around the neck of each member of this college a golden medal, with the figure 
of the Blessed Virgin on the front, and on the reverse the significant device, 
“Singuli Singula.’’ Among the first doctors were Olgiati, Salmazia, and 
Ferrari, already mentioned as collectors and travelers for the library. Ripa- 
monti, Giggeo, Rivola, Collio, and Visconti were also among the first doctors. 
Olgiati, a learned thevlogian, linguist, and litterateur, was the first librarian. 
Salmazia was deeply skilled in patrology, and Ferrari, who succeeded Olgi- 
ati as librarian, is yet universaliy appreciated for his erudite works: ‘‘ De 
antiquo epistolarum ecclesiasticarum yenere’’ (Milan, 1612), ‘‘ De ritu sacra- 
rum Ecclesiae Catholicae concionum (Milan, 1620), and often reprinted in 
Holland, France, and elsewhere; ‘‘ De Veterum acclamationibus et plausu’”’ 
(Milan, 1627). Ferrari left many manuscript works, which are mentioned in 
Argelati’s Bibliotheca Scriptor. Medislan. (vol. I., pp. 2, 262). Ripamonti wrote 
a history of the diocese of Milan to the episcopate of St. Charles. A some- 
what bombastic style and a dearth of critical insight are said to detract from 
the value of this work. Antonio Giggeo profited-.so well by the teaching of 
Michael the Maronite that he published in 1620 a Latin translation of the He- 
brew commentaries of Rasi, Aben Esra, and Leon Gerson, and in 1632 won 
fame by his great Dictionary of Arabic, in four volumes. Rivola devoted 
himself to Armenian, and published a Dictionary of Armenian in 1613, and a 
grammar in 1624. Both were republished at Paris in 1635. Francesco Col- 
lio was a very erudite theologian. He published at Milan, in 1622, a learned 
work on a difficult subject, “* De salute paganorum.’’ Ten years previously 
he had written a well-known book, ‘‘ De Sanguine Christi.’’ We have also 
from his pen a work entitled ‘‘ Conclusiones Theologicae.’’ Visconti was a 
very learned archeologist, well known by his treatises, ‘‘ Observationes Ec- 
clesiasticae de antiquis baptismi ritibus ac caeremoniis’’ (1615), “ De ritibus 
confirmationis ’’ (1618), ‘‘ De antiquis missae ritibus’’ and ‘‘ De missae appa- 
ratu’’ (1626). 

This great literary activity was shared by Frederic himself. In spite of 
his public cares and responsibilities, he published sixty-three Latin and eight 
Italian works. He left behind, moreover, seventeen Latin and twenty-nine 
Italian manuscripts, a sum total of seventy-one printed books and forty-six 
manuscripts. The catalogue which Frederic himself, in his Meditamenta 


Litteraria, has divided into twenty-two sections, can be seen in Argelati. 
Imperfect style, the recondite nature of the subjects, their great number and 
a suspicion that some are not authentic, have contributed to relegate to ob- 
livion this great mass of the Cardinal’s writings. 


As the museum was altached to the library, so three professors of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture were attached to the museum in the same 
quality as the doctors of the Library. 
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How to recruit this learned college was the next question. Before begin- 
ning the great work Frederic had gone into his seminaries and selected young 
men of talent whom he required to make still profounder with poetry, 
history, philosophy and theology. He gave them a special course of three 
years in these matters, and every week required public account of their labors. 
He was very anxious to form excellent scholars in the Oriental languages. 
For Arabic and Persian he obtained the aid of a certain Abdala and a certain 
Simon. They did not please him, and were succeeded by Michael the Mar- 
onite, to whose care and skill he owed the formation of Giggeo. For Arme- 
nian the priest Bartolommeo Abagara and Fra Paolo Copus were his teachers. 
He sought much for a teacher of Abyssinian, but could not procure one. 
Later on the Cardinal founded higher schools of philosophy and theology, 
over which he placed the learned Puricelli. In this seminary of special 
students the most important questions in each special science were discussed, 
discourses and dissertations were read, candidates were heard, and their com- 
positions submitted to the public. It was a nursery of great scholars who, 
later on, found their way into the Ambrosiana. Frederic established another 
college, called the Trilingual, for Greek, Latin and Italian, into which he in- 
troduced the same system of study, cempositions, examination, and concur- 
sus. Moreover, Olgiati had permission to take the best students wherever he 
could find them. Thus philosophy and theology, Oriental languages, history, 
antiquities, and the classic tongues could be and were studied with the great- 
est advantage and under select masters in this model library. 


He might with justice have written his name over the doors of this insti- 
tution, but he choose to imitate his cousin Charles, who had replaced the 
arms of the Borromei by the image of St. Ambrose. He called the library 
after the great bishop of Milan, St. Ambrose. A special administration was 
created for it; two canons of the Cathedral, two priests of the city, the pre- 
fect of the Oblates of St. Charles, one of the sixty municipal decurions, a 
jurisconsult, and a physician. He gave no place in this council to any mem- 
ber of his family, but Urban VIII. insisted that one of the Borromei should 
be among the administrators, in order that the conduct of the great work 
should not be left entirely in the hands of strangers, to the exclusion of a 
family which had done so much for the Church, for science, and for art. 

Frederic died September 30, 1631. Some years after it was proposed to 
erect a statue in memory of his good deeds, but the project was not realized 
until 1865. His image now stands before the gates of the Ambrosiana as a 


lasting evidence of municipal gratitude. It bears the following simple but 
heartfelt inscription: 


At CARDINAL FEDERICO BORROMEO 
I Suor ConcrrraDINI 
MDCCCLXYV. 


On one side of the pedestal is a phrase from Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi: 
** He was one of those men rare in every age, who employed extraordinary 
intelligence, the resources of an opulent condition, the advantages of privi- 
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leged stations, and an unflinching will in the search and practice of higher 
and better things.’’? On the other side are the words: ‘‘He conceived the 
plan of the Ambrosiana Library, which he built at great expense, and organ- 
ized in 1609 with an equal activity and prudence.’’? 

Tuomas BovuquiLion. 


St. Patrick and Palladius. 


A biography of St. Patrick presents many difficulties. From his auto- 
biography but few historical points may be gleaned, and the other lives of 
St. Patrick are all of so late a date and contain so much that is improbable, 
as to render the sifting of them a very difficult task. It will no doubt take a 
long time before historians will agree in determining his place of birth and 
other events of his life. It is not the purpose of the present article, however, 
to touch upon these difficulties ; it shall only briefly show how the account of 
the conversion of Ireland, contained in the Confession of St. Patrick, differs 
from that given in the Chronicon of Prosper of Aquitaine. The former 
claims that the conversion of the Irish was, if not entirely, at least in great 
part, the result of his own missionary labor among them. The latter speaks 
of a certain Palladius who is said to have accomplished the same task 
Which one of these is correct? This is the question proposed in the present 
short article. 

We must, first of all, examine the two statements made by St. Patrick 
and Prosper. The former relates, in the course of his ‘‘ Confessio,’’ how the 
‘‘ Hiberions,’’ formerly addicted to idolatry, have received the grace of con 
version. ‘‘ Unde autem Hiberionae, qui nunquam notitiam Dei habuerunt, 
nisi idola et immunda usque nunc semper coluerunt; quomodo nuper facta 
est plebs Domini et filii Dei nuncupantur.”’! According to what St. Patrick 
here states, the Hiberions, or Irish, became a “ people of the Lord and chil- 
dren of God;”’ in other words, they were converted to the Christian faith. 
Furthermore, he expressly adds that these people, before his time, had no 
knowledge of the true God, and that they were worshippers of idols and 
impure things. From this it seems quite clear that before the time of St. 
Patrick no general conversion at least could have taken place, and hence that 
no missionary, if there were any before him, could rightly be called the 
Apostle of Ireland. The almost miraculous conversion of which the Saint 
speaks in his ‘‘ Confessio’”’ can be traced to no one but to himself and his 
companions, as he writes only about himself, without making even the slightest 
allusion to anyone who could be placed on a par with him in this undertaking. 
He says expressly that he himself baptized thousands of people, ordained 
priests to look after the spiritual wants of the people, etc., statements which 


1Fu degli uomini rari in qualunque tempo che abbiano impegnato un ingenio 
egregio, tutti i mezzi d’ una grande opulenza, tutti i vantaggi d’ una condizione prir- 
ilegiata, un intento continuo, nella ricerca e nell’ esecuzione del meglio. Manzoni. 

°La Bibliotheca Ambrosiana ideo con animosa contezza, ed eresse con grande dis- 
pendio da’ fondamenti, MDCIX. 


1Confessio S. Patritii ch. xviii. Migne PL. LIII,810. Tripartite Life of Saint Patrick 
edited by Whitley Stokes D.C. L., LL. D. London, 1887, vol. II, p. 369. 
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can refer only to himself.1.| What, therefore, St. Patrick says of himself is 
clear enough, namely, that the Irish people were converted by him to the 
Christian faith. 

But what has Prosper of Aquitaine to say about the conversion of 
Ireland? Prosper of Aquitaine in Southern Gaul, an ardent defender of the 
Augustinian theory on Grace, writes in his Chronicon, ad an. 481 (‘‘ Basso et 
Antiocho consulibus’’), that Pope Celestine ordained a certain Palladius and 
sent him to the Scots (Irish) as their first bishop.2 Prosper makes a similar 
statement in his book ‘‘ Contra Collatorem,’’ (Cassianus,) where, speak- 
ing of Celestine, he says that this Pope sent as bishop to the Scots Palladius, 
who converted the ‘“‘ barbarian’’ island (Hibernia) after having saved the 
faith in the Roman island (Britannia)* ‘‘Ordinato Scotis episcopo’’ (viz. 
Palladio), dum Romanam insulam studet servare catholicam, fecit etiam bar- 
baram (i. e., not Romanized) Christianam. + 

Prosper’s statement in regard to the conversion of Ireland, then amounts 
to this: A certain Palladius was, by Pope Celestine, consecrated bishop and 
sent to the Irish, for the Irish were formerly called Scots. 

The conclusion of what has been said is that the two statements, made 
by St. Patrick and Prosper, contradict one another. Which of the two is. 
correct? Is it perhaps possible to show that one of the accounts is not trust- 
worthy? As far asthe ‘‘Confessio,”’ of St. Patrick is concerned, it certainly con- 
tains nothing that would create suspicion. We do not speak here of its authen- 
ticity, as this seems to be beyond question. But that St. Patrick should have 
exaggerated, and laid claim to an honor which not was his, we can not believe, 
For his ‘‘ Confessio’’ seems to prove him to be a man of true Christian 
humility and sincerity, whose first care was the honor of God and the good of 
his neighbor. In the very beginning of his ‘‘ Confessio”’ he styles himself a 
sinner, mentions the aberrations of his youth, for which he considers his 
imprisonment a just punishment. He expressly declares his intention of 
stating the plain truth. The only motive he mentions for going to convert 
Ireland, was that the voice of God and that of the yet heathen Irish people, 
heard by him in his sleep, invited him to come and convert this people. He 
speaks with great humility and forbearance of his accusers, who reproached 
him with wrongs which he had long ago repaired. This conversion of so 
many people to Christianity, in which he was instrumental, he ascribes ex- 
clusively to God, and considers it as a great grace that he himself had served 
as a means in the hands of God to accomplish this great work. A man who 
speaks thus about himself, his labors, and his persecutors, seems to be sin- 
cerity itself, and we have, therefore, no reason to suppose that vanity would 
prompt him to claim the honor of having converted Ireland, if he had not 
really done so. We are then fully justified in accepting as true St. Patrick’s 
statement, that he converted if not the entire, at least the greater part of the 
Irish people, and hence, that he is truly the Apostle of Ireland. 

Has Prosper, then, related an historical falsehood? This cannot be 


4Cf. ‘*Confessio” cc. xvi, xvii, xxii, et al. 

2* Ad Scotos in Christum credentes ordinatur a papa Celestino Palladius et primus. 
episcopus mittitur.” Migne PL. L1., 595. 

*7Namely, by sending Bishop Germanus of Auxerre to stem the tideof Pelagianism 
in Britannia. 

*Migne PL. LI., 271. 
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maintained without some restrictions. The circumstances of time, place, 
and events are of such a nature as to make it very probable that Prosper 
could be informed in regard to them. He was himself born in southern 
Gaul, but being engaged in the Pelagian controversy, in which he defended 
the Augustinian doctrine, he was no doubt well acquainted with Germanus 
of Auxerre, who, according to the Chronicon ad an. 424 (cfr., page 3, note 
3), was sent by Pope Celestine to Britannia to oppose the heresy of Pelagius. 
From this Germanus Prosper could easily have learned of the condition of Bri- 
tannia and of the neighboring island of Hibernia. Prosper was also well 
known in Rome, and enjoyed the friendship of Pope Celestine, who is said 
to have sent Palladius to the Scots. From this pope, Prosper obtained in the 
year 431 letters to the bishops of Gaul against the Semipelagians, in opposi- 
tion to whom he so ardently defended the Augustinian doctrine. He went 
for this purpose in person to Rome, accompanied by his friend Hilarius, also 
a warm supporter of Augustine.1 Later on Prosper was called to Rome by 
Pope Leo I. to become his secretary.” Prosper had therefore the best opportu- 
nities to be well informed as to Pope Celestine’s actions in regard to Ireland. 
And hence from two different sources he could have known about Palladius’ 
mission; and for this reason we are not permitted to ignore his statement. 

But how, then, explain the contradiction between the statements of St. 
Patrick and of Prosper? One solution would be to suppose that St. Patrick 
and Prosper both speak of the same person, and that Prosper in some way 
got the names mixed; in other words, that Palladius and Patritius are one 
and the same man, and thus both authors would be in the right. The simi- 
larity in names might lend some color to this supposition, and yet such a 
theory places some difficulties in our way. For in the first place the simi- 
larity in the names is, after all, not so great as to make such a confounding of 
them very probable, and secondly, after what we know of Prosper’s sources 
of information, it does not seem likely that he should have committed 
such a mistake; and furthermore, if we examine the particulars mentioned 
about the two persons, the possibility of an identification seems to be out 
of the question. Prosper represents his Irish missionary as ordained by 
Pope Celestine, and sent by him to the Scots directly from Rome. In 
St. Patrick’s autobiography no trace of such an ordination and direct 
mission from Rome can be found; it seems rather excluded from it. 

For although he does not expressly say anything about the place of his 
ordination or his mission, even where he speaks of his ecclesiastical ‘‘ seniores’’ 
(ch. xi, xiii, very likely ‘‘superiors’’), still the way in which the events of his 
life are enumerated seems to make it improbable that he could have been or- 
dained in Rome by Pope Celestine and sent from there to Ireland; for, after 
having undergone in his youth an imprisonment of several years, it appears 
that he remained for a long time in his native country, Britannia, and from 
there came direct to ‘‘ Hiberio.” Again, when he speaks of being calum- 
niated by the one who induced him to become a bishop, he says that the latter 
held a synod against him in Britannia (ch. xiii). This seems to show clearly 
that the same person had jurisdiction over Britannia and over St. Patrick. 





1Cf, Ep. XXI. Coelistini, Jaffé Reg. RR. PP., 381; Migne, PL. LI., 628. 
2Cf. Gennadius, de viris illustribus in Migne PL. LVIII., 1108; and Marcellinus, in 
Chronico ad an. 463, Migne PL. LI., 930. 
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Very likely, then, he was consecrated in Britannia, and sent from there to 
“Hiberio.”’! Reading his ‘‘ Confessio’’ would at least seem to give us that 
idea. Again, as Dr. George Stokes,? after Dr. Todd, remarks, this fact alone 
of his episcopal consecration and mission from Rome would, if it were true, 
be sufficient to protect him against all persecutions from other bishops. It is, 
therefore, very strange that St. Patrick should not have appealed to it. 
Finally, Prosper, in his Chronicon, represents Palladius as a Roman deacon, 
who had induced Pope Celestine to send St. Germanus of Auxerre to Bri- 
tannia to combat the Pelagians.? Whatever relations St. Patrick may have 
held with St. Germanus or Rome, it would do violence to all the facts in the case 
to suppose that he was a Roman deacon, for he was born in Britannia, and 
there, in all likelihood, consecrated bishop, which makes it difficult to see 
how he could have been a Roman deacon. For these reasons we may con- 
clude that St. Patrick and Prosper do not speak of the same man, but of two 
different persons. 

But whatthen? Both writers are well informed on the matter they treat ; 
both seem to speak the truth ; each one speaks of adifferent person, to whom 
the same actions and the same success is attributed. How, then are we to 
solve the riddle? Only one solution seems to remain for discussion. When 
we remarked above that it would not be easy to suppose that Prosper was in- 
correct, we meant this to refer not to the whole of his statement, but only 
to that part of it where he speaks of Palladius’ consecration and mission 
from Pope Celestine; and it is evident that this statement of Prosper does 
not necessarily clash with St. Patrick’s account; for they might both have 
gone to the Scots to bring to them the light of the Gospel ; the one does 
not exclude the other. But the difficulty would be in supposing that the one 
as well as the other converted the entire people ; and this is what St. Patrick 
claims for himself and Prosper for Palladius. That the one was the other’s 
companion is anything but likely, for they were both bishops and had the 
highest ecclesiastical authority over the people. There seems, therefore, 
to be nothing else left but to suppose that Prosper was deceived in the second 
point. We have no reason to attack St. Patrick’s account, as he wrote in 
the country itself, after about thirty years of apostolic labor. Besides, he 
writes about things of which he himself was an eye witness and the main 
factor. That Palladius also went to the Scots is very probable, as Prosper’s 
information seems to be reliable on this point. But it is not likely that he 
worked there to any extent; for the ‘‘ Confessio Patricii’’ does not say a 
word about him, and we know that St. Patrick traveled through the entire 
island. 

Prosper may in later years have heard of the progress the Christian 
religion had made among the Scots, and wrongly attributed this to Palladius, 
of whom he knew for a certainty that he was sent by Pope Celestine to Ire- 
land. As Palladius was unacquainted with the language and the customs of 
the Irish people, it is very probable that he soon left the country, and Prosper 
may never have been informed as to these facts; or he may have written this 
before he received any news as to Palladius’ success. This is also the view 





1The Bollandists suppose that Germanus of Auxerre was the consecrator, which 
seems to be very probable. 

2Treland and the Celtic Church, 3d ed., London, 1892, p. 47. 

®Migne, PL. LI., 594. 
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taken by the “Annals of the Four Masters.’? By quoting them in this 
connection we merely wish to show that the solution of the question in regard 
to Patrick and Palladius, which is here given, has appeared also to others as 
the best one. The said ‘‘Annals”’ state: ‘‘ The age of Christ 480. In this 
year Pope Cocelestinus the First sent Palladius to Ireland to propagate the faith 
among the Irish. . . . Palladius on his returning back to Rome (as he 
did not receive respect in Ireland) contracted a disease in the country of 
Cruithnigh, and died thereof.’’! 

After what has been said, it seems to be beyond doubt that St. Patrick is 
in the true sense of the word the Apostle of Ireland; and that Palladius, who 
must be distinguished from St. Patrick, was sent by Pope Celestine to the 
Irish, but did not accomplish much there, Prosper to the contrary notwith- 
standing. F, ScHAEFER. 

Seminary of St. Paul, Minn. 


*Annals of the Four Masters. Edited and translated by John O’Donnovan. Dub- 
Jin, 1851, Vol.1, p.129. The place named here is according to the translator in North 
Britain. 
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A History of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States. By Thomas 
O’Gorman, Professor of Church History in the Catholic University of 
America. I. vol., 8vo, pp. viii.-515, New York. The Christian Litera- 
ture Co., 1895. (Vol. IX. of the American Church History Series, con- 
sisting of a series of denominational histories published under the auspices 
of the American Society of Church History.) 


This latest of the histories of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States is divided into two books, the first of which relates in eighteen chap- 
ters the history of the Missionary Period as far as 1790, and the second brings 
before us in eleven chapters the Organized Church as far as 1893. The first 
book is divided into three parts, the first of which includes the history of the 
Spanish mission in Florida (1513-1762), in New Mexico (1539-1848), in Ari- 
zona, Texas, and California. The second part contains the narrative of the 
French missions in Canada, Maine, New York, the Northwest, Illinois, and 
Indiana, while the third part is taken up with the fate of the English mission 
in Maryland. The second work is divided into four parts. The first is con- 
cerned with the episcopate of Archbishop Carroll, the origins of the province 
of Baltimore, and the church in the Southwest and Northwest as far as the 
year 1829, when the first provincial council of Baltimore was held. 

The second part includes the period from 1829 to 1852, the date of the 
First Plenary Council of Baltimore, and is taken up with the history of 
the provinces of Baltimore, New York, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and St. 
Louis. In the third part, from the First to the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, are told the vicissitudes of the Church in the South and the North 
(1852-1866), and in the fourth a summary conspectus of her actual condition 
is laid before us. A lengthy bibliography, following the order of subjects 
treated, and a quite exhaustive index add to the merits of this work, which is 
gotten out in a very tasty octavo form, and is printed on well-toned paper in an 
almost faultless style. 

The first book of Dr. O’Gorman’s bistory reads like a romance, 80 full is 
it of high deeds of spiritual daring, and passionate love of souls. Together 
with the French missions in the North, these Spanish missions form the 
chivalric period of the American Church, when men like Juan of Padilla, 
Mark of Nizza, Junipero Serra, carried on the work of the gospel in the 
spirit of Montesinos and Las Casas, when Jogues and Lallemant, Bressani and 
Brebceuf and Allouez rivalled in the North and the Northwest their Spanish 
colleagues, and the wide rivers and vast wildernesses saw yearly new bands of 
holy men in search of the dusky savage, not for greed, but for Christ’s sweet 
sake. There is sufficient historical detail in Dr. O’Gorman’s pen-pictures of 
these two centuries of missionary labor to fix the outlines clearly in our mind, 
but there is still more,—the power to limn each situation largely, to correlate 
it with its causes and consequences, to distribute the shadows and the light in 
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good proportion, to relate the essential and sufficient in a style so simple and 
pleasing, yet so felicitous and dignified, that one reads along unsuspectingly, 
as though borne on the bosom of some strong current whose calmness belies 
its speed. 

The second book relates the history of the Church constituted under the 
hierarchy. Truly a marvelous century when the Church has seemed to renew 
her youth, and to display some of that splendid vigor that she once put forth 
in the assimilation of the Wandering Nations and the tribes and peoples of 
Northern Europe. We are yet so close to the foundations; so many yet linger 
on who have done the good work; so many of the brave and faithful genera- 
tion which underwent much cruel suffering for its faith are still with us, that 
we cannot appreciate this blossoming of the tree of faith. A large perspective 
is needed before the figures of the Catholic men and women of this period can 
Le seen in a certain vagueness, a suitable setting free from every personal and 
familiar element, without which the most heroic lives and sacrifices seem com- 
monplace. Dr. O'Gorman follows the development of the hierarchy, that strong 
charpente of the Catholic Church, and outlines for us step by step the lines 
of the great network of ecclesiastical administration, as it develops from Bal- 
timore as its first centre, and creates in every direction fresh nuclei from which 
it draws new life, and spreads ever farther until it covers all the fair expanse 
of the United States. 

There are drawbacks and shadows, imperfections and errors, no doubt, 
in this movement. Dr. O'Gorman does not hide them, nor gloss them over; 
but he has the skill born of a liberal culture and a varied experience which 
enables him to put such painful episodes in their proper light, and to draw 
from them wise counsel for the future. Dr. O’Gorman has wisely understood 
that while history has the duty of telling the truth, it has also another duty— 
that of edification, and that it is better to ‘‘ praise the good decds of men of 
renown”’ than to chase after unsavory scandals. 

It is no easy task to compress into the space of five hundred pages the 
varied history of so great an institution as the Catholic Church in America. 
It has been often attempted before, but never by so capableahand. There are 
here and there some small blemishes, which will disappear in future editions. 
Taken allin all, it is an ideal compendium of our history, reliable, attractive 
written so that the least educated may understand, yet furnishing food for 
reflection at every page. It ought to be in the hands of every Catholic who 
loves his Church, and cares to know what a wonderful career she has had in 
this great land. Every school and convent should possess a copy of so com- 
pact and trustworthy a history of the Church, and every Catholic ought to 
place it in the hands of those excellent people, who, though not of the faith, 
are yet irresistibly drawn to it. The Church has but to let her light shine to 
be known and loved. 2. 3.8, 


Die Internationale Katholische Universitaet Freiburg, i. d. Schweiz. Von 
Camille Morel, Kanzler der Universitaat. (Translation of the 2d French 
edition.) Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau. 1895. 

In this brief pamphlet of about eighty pages we have an historical 
ccount of the origin and life-history of the new Catholic University of Frei- 
burg, in Switzerland. Its creation is an astonishing phenomenon of the tena- 
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city, self-sacrifice, and daring of the Catholic people of Switzerland, and in 
particular of the little canton of Freiburg. Illustrations of the quaint old 
medieval town, the bulwark of Catholicism in many a dark and dreary hour, 
portraits of the professors and directors, and official documents of Roman 
origin add a special value to this brochure destined to make known in broader 
circles this new international school of higher education, conducted under 
Catholic auspices. We wish the University of Freiburg long life and ever 
greater popularity. We have the same ideals and the same purposes, perhaps, 
too, the same trials and obstacles. But it was not without a reason that Provi- 
dence facilitated at the same time the erection of two great schools of higher 
learning under direct papal influence, at Freiburg and at Washington, the 
first in the most ancient European centre of popular freedom, and the second 
in that city which is forevermore the pledge of an enlightened, progressive, 
and Christian democracy. be de & 


Sancti Gregorii Theologi Liber Carminum Iambicorum. Versio Syriaca 
Antiquissima e Cod. Vat. CV. Pars prima. Edit P. J. Bollig, 8. J., 
Beryti: Typographia Catholica. 1895. 


Under this title the ‘‘ Imprimerie Catholique” of Beyrouth has published 
a rare ancient manuscript that has remained untouched in the Vatican Library 
for more than acentury. Orientalists have endeavored in vain to discover 
who it was that translated these poems of St. Gregory Nazianzen from the 
original Greek into Syriac. The attempt to ascribe it to some few well-known 
authors has been mere guess-work. The work itself, however, is an elegant 
witness that its author was a master of pure classic Syriac. 

In the opinion of worthy critical authority, notably Assemani, this codex 
was written about the beginning of the seventh century. In the year 932 
Moses of Nisiis brought it from Mesopotamia to a monastery in the Egyptian 
desert of Scete, whence Assemani in the eighteenth century secured it for 
the Vatican Library. Father Bollig, second custodian of the Vatican Library, 
lately deceased, took upon himself the task of editing it. In accord with the 
MS., the work is printed in the Estranghelo character, and without vowel 
points. Notranslation is given, nor any critical notes. The publishers in- 
form us that they have had new type made specially for this work and the re- 
sult is worthy of their expensive painstaking. The print is large and clear, 
well spaced, and far less taxing on the eye of the student than the sharp- 
angled letters of most works in the Estranghelo character. 

The book is a large volume of 187 pages. Through the aid of photo- 
lithography, we have a specimen leaf of the MS. Then follows a very useful 
index, in which we are referred to the exact place in the Paris edition of 
Migne (1862) where the corresponding Greek text of each Syriac poem may 
be found. This was rendered necessary, in a measure, by the fact that the 
Syriac translation does not follow the order of St. Gregory’s poems as given 
in the Greek editions. Neither does it contain all of his poems. The longer 
ones in the present work are in the nature of moral discourses, whose princi- 
pal themes are: virtue, virginity, patience, the spiritual life, anger, habitual 
swearing, the love of riches. Many are dogmatic in character, treating chiefly 
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of the providence of God, the genealogy of Christ, His miracles and para- 
bles, and a defense against Apollinarius of His Incarnation. 

There are a score of shorter poems concerning his own ill-health, and 
nearly as many on each of the following subjects: On himself, On the close 
of life, To the evil one, Against the spoilers of graves. The work closes with 
a beautiful poem about his motuer Norma. 

St. Gregory’s genius for poetry ranks so high that some have been willing 
to replace his title of ‘‘ The Theologian”’ with that of the ‘‘ Poet of the 
Eastern Church.”’ His lines breathe the faith which filled his heart; they are 
far superior to those artificial imitations in which Christian literature sought 
to seize and impose upon religious subjects the forms of the older idiom of 
the muses. It must be admitted that when, in the course of his longer didac- 
tic poems, he falls into dogmatic pvlemics or a discussive moralizing strain 
most of the claim to poetry disappears. But this great Doctor of the Church, 
always bore in mind that his first and highest mission was to teach the truth; 
and he himself is fully conscious that he is sacrificing form to substance, and 
beauty to necessity. In his shorter compositions, those especially concerning 
himself and his ill-health, his poetic genius makes itself known. In the 
severe charm which they possess, he seems to have anticipated the finest in- 
spirations of our own melancholy age,—an age that delights in the poetry of 
reflection and reverie, which enters into the human heart, and describes its 
inmost thoughts and vague desires. 

The book under consideration is only the first part of the intended work. 
Father Gismondi, 8. J., so well known to Orientalists through his Syriac pub- 
lications, volunteered, after the death of Father Bollig, to give us the second 
part, also to annotate the whole work. He purposes to, moreover, edit a 
Syriac manuscript of the British Museum, which, like the present one contains 
a translation of the poems of St. Gregory. Critics feel sure that they are 
both the work of the same author. As we have no access to the original man- 
uscript, it is impossible to say how faithfully it has been reproduced in the 
present work. The book, however, is admirably gotten up, and reflects honor 
on the establishment from which it has issued. 

With deep pleasure we welcome each new issue from the Beyrouth press, 
Its managers have already established themselves in the front rank as pub- 
lishers of Oriental works. Their edition of the Arabic Bible, unrivalled in 
typographical beauty, would alone warrant the position. So, too, the collec- 
tion known as the ‘‘ Majane,’’ in 6 vols., containing the choicest selections 
from the writings of classical Arabic authors, which has gained unstinted 
praise from all Oriental scholars. They are doing creditable work also for 
other Oriental languages, particularly for the Syriac, several excellent dic- 
tionaries of which, Father Gismondi’'s edition and Latin translation of some 
select poems of Ebed-jesu and the present work, are noteworthy instances. 
When one considers the diligent study and painstaking accuracy which are 
required to put these works at the disposal of scholars, too much praise can- 
not be bestowed upon the Jesuit Fathers of Beyrouth, who by their publi- 
cations have done so much for the advancement of Oriental studies. 


8.0.0. 
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Trumbull, Henry Clay.—Studies in oriental social life; gleams from the 
East on the Sacred Page, Philadelphia: Wattles & Co., 1894, xviii, 
437 p. 8°. (With illustrations from photographs, a topical and ascriptural 
index.) Price, $2.50. 


This book, the author informs us, is not a mere narrative of personal 
travel and observation, noris it a miscellaneous collection of Oriental illustra- 
tions of Bible truths ; books of that description are many, and some of them 
are very good as such. There is no doubt that the Bible, read in the light 
of the manners and customs of the East, gains in clearness and depth of 
meaning. For the East of to-day is the East of all days. To note the 
Oriental social life of the present is to read the history of the Bible in the 
vividness of reality. For that purpose, however, it is not enough to gather 
and examine a certain number of facts of the Oriental social life; it is im- 
perative to ascertain how those facts are viewed by the changeless Oriental 
mind, instead of looking at them merely as they would present themselves 
to the mind of a practical and progressive Occidental, because, thus alone, 
they can be to us a source of light. For this one must have an aptitude 
of mind for Oriental methods of thought and life, as well as a knowledge 
of the ways of the Orientals. To create, or rather to develop this apti- 
tude, the author has undertaken what he calls ‘‘a classified treatment of 
certain phases of Oriental life and methods of thought vivified by personal 
experiences in the East.’’ In other words, he has done for Palestine what 
Lane and Klunziger have done for Egypt, Mrs. Burton for Syria. There 
is, we think, no better way of saying that Mr. Trumbull’s book must 
needs be of a very useful description to the many who look towards the 
Orient for assistance in reading the Bible. The best way to acquire that 
aptitude of mind for Oriental methods of thought of which our author 
speaks is, undoubtedly, to go and live with the Orientals. The Oriental life 
we might say is like a monument, the different parts of which are harmo- 
niously fitted together. Whoever but enters that monument, if he is an intel- 
ligent observer, will soon detect and appreciate its style of beauty. But alas! 
how many have been and forever will be denied that privilege! They 
must thank Mr. Trumbull for having given them the best substitute for per- 
sonal experience in the Oriental life. His book will show them not the indi- 
vidual elements of that life as they are to be found in the miscellaneous col- 
lections of facts, but the ensemble of that great living monument as it stands 
in reality. We do not hesitate to recommend the book as one of the few 
guides for the right understanding of the Holy Scripture. 

The author has carried out very successfully the rather difficult plan he 
had proposed to himself. He has treated his subject, if not exhaustively, at 
least completely enough in its essential features, (weddings, funerals, prayer, 
hospitality, etc., etc.,) to give the reader a satisfactory idea in general of 
the Oriental social life. The descriptions are remarkable for their vivid- 
ness and graphic character, and show that the author is as keen an observer 
as he is an able writer. Unlike so many travelers, he gives nothing of his own 
personal experiences but what is necessary to give authority to the argument 
or piquancy to the expression. The ‘‘ gleams from the East on the Sacred 
Page,’ promised in the title, are generally to the point, and, in a fair propor- 
tion, bear the mark of originality in their conception, and are often com- 
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pletely novel. The illustrations are good, and with the excellent bibliogra- 
phy contribute to make the volume as pleasant to the eye as it is interesting 
and useful to the mind. 

Here and there among so many good features we find a few immaterial 
defects, especially where the author tries to philosophize. I confess he flies 
rather too high for me when, in his introductory chapter, he speaks of the 
‘* history written on the pages of the air.’’ I do not think he is happy when 
he tries to see in the funeral and wedding processions ‘a recognition of the 
pilgrim nature of human life.’’ Finally I entirely fail to comprehend how 
Mr. Trumbull manages to crowd in one class, as devoting themselves to relé- 
gious ceremonials, the Oriental darweeshes, the Pharisees of old, and the friars 
of modern Romanism. He may have thought it amusing, but is it scientific? 


H. H. 


Memoir of Mother Mary Rose Columba Adams, 0. P. By the Right Rev. W. 
R. Brownlow, D. D., Bishop of Clifton. Burns & Oates, London, 1895, 


The subject of this memoir was not only a Dominican religious, but also a 
foundress, and that in Australia. She was the first to commence at the antip- 
odes the work of the Perpetual Adoration of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacra 
ment. Born on March 21, 1832, at Tower House, Woodchester, Gloucester- 
shire, England, she became a Catholic in 1851, a member of the nuns of the 
third order of St. Dominic in 1856. After having lived as subject and supe- 
rioress in various houses of the order in England up to the year 1883, she vol- 
unteered at that date to go to Adelaide, Australia, with six other nuns, to 
found a home in that new and prosperous portion of the Lord’s vineyard. 
The work she was destined to inaugurate and was allowed to begin was the 
Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. There are, we believe, two 
such establishments of the same order with the same purpose in the United 
States—one in the diocese of New York and one in the diocese of Newark 
The foundress did not live long after she began her noble and meritorious 
work. She died December 30, 1891. 

‘* We are sure,”’ says the writer of this memoir, ‘‘ that her name will never 
be forgotten by the community at Adelaide. We have tried in these pages to 
place on record some of her beautiful words and some features of her still 
more beautiful life. The great lesson of that life is best summed up in the 
words of her own glorious patroness, St. Rose of Lima: ‘If you would win 
heaven you must be generous, and labor hard and suffer much. For the re- 
wards which God hath promised are exceeding great.’ ”’ 


Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae Specialis, Tomus Secundus. De Deo Sanc- 
tificante et Remuneratore seu de Gratia, de Sacramentis et de Novissimis, 
auctore Ad. Tanquerey, 8. S. Editio alteraaucta etemendata. Tournay, 
Descleé, Lefebvre et Cie ; New York, Benziger Brothers, and St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, 1895., pp. xi-727. 

We have received a second edition of Dr. Tanquerey’s Synopsis of Special 
Dogmatic Theology. We have already expressed our opinion of so very 
useful and compact a compendium of theology, (BULLETIN, Vol. I, No. 2, 
April, 1895.) This second edition contains several desirable additions, and 
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will, therefore, be much sought after. Its subject-matter is of the highest 
importance,—grace, free-will, predestination, divine foreknowledge, justifica- 
tion, virtue and merit, the sacraments in general and in particular, the four 
last things, death, judgment, heaven and hell. On all these points Dr. Tan- 
querey has collected the Catholic doctrine, and illustrated it with brief, but. 
sufficient and methodical argument. He follows, it is true, the beaten track 
of our great theologians, but he lends to his work a strong personal tinge by 
the collection of authorities, the choice of later literature, and a certain mod- 
eration and fairness in the allotment of space to the different questions. It is 
a text-book worthy of a place not alone in the library of a seminarian, its 
original destination, but among the more useful books which every priest and 
well-educated layman loves to keep near him. T. 3.8. 


Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, by Sylvester Joseph Hunter, 8. J. Vol. II. 

New York, Benziger Bros, 1895. Pp. xi.-596. 

In this second volume of his Outlines Father Hunter presents us with five 
treatises on the One God, the Blessed Trinity, the Creation and Angels, Man 
Created and Fallen, the Incarnation, and the Blessed Virgin Mary. Though 
only the more important questions of these theological tracts are treated, the 
exposition of each point treated is full without diffuseness and clear without 
tedious repetition. These volumes are of great use not only to ecclesiastics, 
but also to that great world of cultured men and women who desire some 
authoritative orientation on the fundamentals of Catholic belief. They will 
find food for reflection and light for the intellect in these neat volumes, which 
usually avoid the areas of disputation and choose for their topics the com- 
monly-accepted truths of our Catholic belief. Ua ccee 


Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures, by Rev. John MacDevitt, D. D., late 
professor of the introduction to Scripture, Ecclesiastical History, etc., 
All Hallows Foreign Missionary College, Dublin. Sealy, Bryers & Wal- 
ker ; New York, Benziger Bros., 1894. Second edition, pp. xiv.-305. 
This little hand-book contains in the first part a general introduction to 
the Scriptures, and in the second a special introduction to the books of the 
Old and those of the New Testament. The official imprimatur shows that it 
is a safe statement of Catholic doctrine with regard to the Scriptures. There 
is nothing new in the treatment of that doctrine, either as to the method or 
material, if we except the use which the writer makes of the authorized trans- 
lation of the Encyclical Providentissimus Deus. It would have been less con- 
fusing if he had put the pertinent passages and parallels in notes at the foot of 
each page, or in a special appendix with appropriate references in the text. 
The author need not have excused himself at this day for using the English 
tongue in the treatment of Scriptures. So great is the volume of atheistic, or 
anti-Christian English literature in this department that we must hide our 
heads for shame when we count up the writers who have opposed themselves 
to this army of adversaries. The hand-book is otherwise a useful one, and 
can be recommended to beginners in theology for the elementary instructions 
it contains, TD. d5B 
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A Brief Text-Book of Moral Philosophy. By Rev. Charles Coppens, 8S. J. 

New York: Catholic School Book Co., 1895. 

This manual aims at presenting a brief, but clear, outline of Christian 
ethics rather than a profound or specialized study of any of the problems 
which are now so freely discussed. It is divided into three books, which 
treat respectively of the “‘ direction of human acts,”’ ‘‘ individual rights and 
duties’’ and ‘‘social rights and duties.’”” Under these headings the author 
touches upon questions of actual importance, applying those moral principles 
with which every student of Catholic philosophy is familiar, but which are 
often lost sight of in modern discussion. To understand them properly is 
the first indispensable step towards the study of the social sciences. Catholics 
must take part in the development of these sciences, and it is essential that 
our young men should be acquainted as early as possible in their courses of 
studies with the moral doctrines upon which so many issues depend. As a 
preliminary survey, Father Coppens’ little book will be found useful. The 
divisions are orderly, the print is clear, and the main ideas are thrown into 
relief by the use of bolder type. a, A. 3. 


The Origin of Law; The Present Condition of Practical Jurisprudence.— 
Two lectures delivered at the Catholic Summer School in Plattsburgh, 
1894, by Prof. W. C. Robinson. The Cathedral Library Association, New 
York, 1895. 

These discourses, which are evidently the outcome of experience and 
reflection, contain a brief but forceful exposition of matters that must interest 
the public at large no less than the specialist. The first traces the develop- 
ment of Law from those earliest stages when men were ruled by custom to 
the complex forms of modern legislation. The second points out serious 
defects in the actual administration of justice, and suggests aremedy. We 
quote the concluding paragraph of this timely study: 

‘* The hope of the future lies in the careful study by our people of the social 
sciences. It has been taken for granted in the past that society had no organic 
life, that its history was a succession of unpreventable catastrophes with 
intervals of brief repose, and that its future was alike beyond human knowl- 
edge and control. But students of these latter days are well aware that our 
race has not only an individual but a collective life, that social organisms are 
born and grow and die in strict obedience to organic laws, that social convul- 
sions and composures are due to antecedent causes which unerringly produce 
their natural effects, and that each generation by its acts and methods creates 
the character and environment of that which isto come. Seed time and 
harvest do not bear a closer relation to each other than our social institutions 
do to those of our descendants, and inasmuch as it is impossible for us to im- 
prove our institutions except by gradual and appropriate alterations, they will 
inevitably inherit all the evils under which we labor unless our own energies 
are wisely exercised in their removal. No rash or unskilful treatment of these 
evils can be tolerated. There is no room for the butcher at the surgeon’s 
operating table. A thorough study of the laws of social life, of the signifi- 
cance of social phenomena, of the causes of social diseases, of the remedies 
which have been or may be successfully applied, and then their most cautious 
and watchful application,—this is the only method in which we can expect to 
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deliver ourselves from these defects, and transmit to our children a social 
order higher and purer and more perfect than our own. 

‘*It is one of the most encouraging signs of the times that on every side 
an intense interest has been awakened in these important questions; that the 
study of the social sciences has been imported into the curricula of nearly all 
our colleges; and that the young men and women who are soon to take our 
places will bring to the discussion and solution of these problems a learning 
and experience which their fathers never knew. On this work the fate of this 
republic and of all civilized society depends, and that they may be fitted for 
their work by being led to see the past in its true light, by being grounded in 
sound principles of divine and human law, by being trained in practical con- 
tact with the institutions through which our social life is most intensely mani- 
fested, has the Catholic University of America laid the foundations of its 
School of Social Sciences upon the broadest plane of scientific inquiry, and 
at the very centre of the civilization of our age.”’ HAs 2. 
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NECROLOGIES. 


LEON MEURIN, apologist, archbishop of Port Louis (Ile Maurice), where 
he died June 1. Born at Berlin June 23, 1825, he joined the Society of Jesus 
in 1855, and was successively vicar-apostolic of Bombay and archbishop of 
Port Louis. He published ‘‘ The Use of Holy Images,’’ Bombay, 1866 ; 
‘God and Brahm,”’ ib. 1865; ‘*Monumenta quaedam causam Honori papae 
spectantia,’’ Rome, 1870 ; ‘‘ Purity of the Roman Catholic Faith,’’ Bombay, 
1879 ; ‘* Zoroaster and Christ,’’ ibid. 1891 ; ‘‘ Ethics,’’ Port Louis, 1891; ‘‘ La 
Franc-Macgonnerie Snyagogue de Satan,’ Paris, 1893 ; besides many letters 
and articles in Die Katholische Missionen, the Croix, pastoral letters and con. 
ferences. 


FRANCOIS LAGRANGE, bishop of Chartres, historian and apologist, died 
June 23. He was born in 1827, made doctor of theology in 1856, was for a 
time the secretary of Mgr. Dupanloup, and in 1889 was made bishop of 
Chartres. His principal writings are: ‘‘ La raison et la Foi, ou étude sur la 
controverse entre Celse et Origéne,’’ 1 vol. (doctorate thesis) ; ‘‘ St. Jérome et 
les dames Romaines an quatriéme siécle,’”’ 1 vol.; ‘‘ Histoire de Sainte Paule,’’ 
1 vol.; ‘‘ Histoire de St. Paulin de Nole’’; ““Vie de Mgr. Dupanloup,’’ 3 
vols. ; ‘‘ Lettres choises de Mgr. Dupanloup,”’ 8 vols. 


HENRI ERNEST BAILLON, botanist, died at Paris, July 19. He was bornin 
Calais in 1827, and since 1863 was professor of medical botany in the Paris 
Faculty of Medicine. He also filled the chair of natural history, as applied 
to industries, in the Central School of Arts and Manufactures. His principal 
works are: ** Etude générale du groupe des Euphorbiacées, 1 v.;’’ ‘‘ Mono- 
graphie des Buxacées et des Stylocerées, 1 v.;’’ ‘‘ Recherches organogéniques 
sur la fleur femelle des Coniferés, 1 v.;’’ ‘‘ Recherches sur ]’organisation, le 
développement et l’anatomie des Caprifoliacées, 1 v.;’’ ‘‘ Adansonia, Re- 
cueil périodique d’ observations botaniques (10 vols.) ;’’ ‘‘ Traité de botanique 
médicale phanérogamique, 1 v.;’’ ‘‘ Dictionnaire de Botanique ;’’ ‘‘ Icono- 
graphie de la flore francaise (publiee par séries de 100 planches) ;”’ ‘‘ Histoire 
des Plantes.’’ 

RUDOLPH GNEIST, jurist and historian, died July 24. He was born at 
Berlin in 1816, and educated for the law at the University of that city. He 
applied himself closely from youth to historical studies of a legal nature, and 
acquired a merited reputation for his erudition and insight in questions con- 
cerning the origin of European law and constitutions. The Roman civil law, 
German criminal and constitution law were the usual subjects of his writings. 
He is best known, however, for his great works on the Origins and History of 
the English Constitution (1881) and the history of the English Parliament 
from the ninth to the nineteenth century. His views often differed from the 
received opinions of English writers on the same subjects, but he defended 
them with skill. Gneist, like von Sybel, was an ardent politician and a fierce 
Kulturkaempfer. 
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JAMES C. PILLING, ethnologist and bibliographer, died July 26. He 
was born in Washington, D. C., November 16, 1846, and was a graduate 
of Gonzaga College. He spent several years in the West, engaged in tabu- 
lating vocabularies of the Indian tribes and collecting their folk-lore and 
mythology. Among his works are bibliographies of the Siouan, Eskimo, 
Iroquoian, Muskhogean, Athabascan, Wakeshan, Salishan, Chinookan and 
Algonquin languages. The latter work is regarded as very valuable, and the 
portion of it published separately and devoted to Eliot’s Indian bible is highly 
appreciated by scholars. At the time of his death he had completed a biblio- 
graphy of the ancient Mexican language, which, it is said, will soon be pub- 
lished. 

JOSEPH DERENBOURG, Hebraist, died at Ems, July 80. He was born at 
Mayence in 1810, and was taught Hebrew by his father. Ie became s0 pro- 
ficient in many Oriental tongues that he was appointed proof-reader of Oriental 
texts at the Impremierie Imperiale of Paris. He was elected in 1871 to the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, and in 1877 professor of Hebrew 
at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. Besides his contributions to the Revue Cri- 
tigue and the Journal Asiatique, he produced several works of value to Ori- 
ental scholars, such as his essay on the history and geography of Palestine, 
according to the Talmud (1869), essays on the Book of Kalil&h and Demnaéh 
(1881-1889), opuscula and treatises of Abou’! Walid Mervan Ibn, Djanah of 
Cardova, and other Arabic texts. 


FRIEDRICH ENGELS, socialistic writer and internationalist, died at London, 
August 7. He was born at Barmen, in Prussia, in 1819, of a family in com- 
fortable circumstances. In 1842 he made a journey to England which exer- 
cised a great influence on his future career. Since 1844 he was a co-laborer 
on the Deutsch-franzoesische Jahrbuecher of Ruge and Marx. In union with 
the latter he produced in 1847 ‘‘ Die heilige Familie,’ and the famous mani- 
festo to the proletariat of the world. He was a very active propagandist for 
the Internationale, of which he was one of the founders. He was also secre- 
tary of the central commission, located first at London, and later at Brussels. 
He contributed largely to the socialistic review Vortwaerts, and condensed his 
theories in ‘‘Der Ursprung der Familie, des Privateigenthums, und des 
Staats.’”’ He was, moreover, the editor of the second volume of Karl Marx’s 
“Das Kapital, Kritik der politichen Oeconomie.’”’ His latest writings were 
‘‘Die Entwickelung des Sozialismus von der Utopie zur Wissenschaft,’’ 
(Berlin, 1891,) and (ib. 1894); *‘ Internationales aus dem Volkesstaat.”’ 

HEINRICH VON SYBEL, historian, died August 7th, at Marburg. He 
was born December 2, 1817, studied at Berlin under Von Ranke, taught at 
Bonn as privat docent and extraordinary professor, and in 1845 was appointed 
ordinary professor of history at Marburg, taught also at Munich, where he 
founded the Historische Zeitschrift, was called again to Marburg, where he 
remained until 1874, when the Prussian government made him director of the 
State Archives at Berlin. Von Sybel was also a politician of an extreme 
anti-Catholic type, and by pen and deed contributed no little to the unhappy 
struggle of the Kulturkampf. For sixty years he was one of the most pro- 
lific of the remarkable school of historians formed by Von Ranke. The cru- 
saders, the origin and vicissitudes of the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
nation, the history and administration of German universities, biography, 
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polemics against Catholics and Socialists, were in turn the subjects of many 
volumes, written in a charming style, with great erudition and method, but 
never devoid of certain profound and intense prejudices. The relations of 
Germany and France were the chief objects of his historical labors. He 
began his career by a History of the First Crusade (Duesseldorf, 1841; Leipzig, 
1881) and a work on the Origin of the German Kingdom (Frankfort, 1844; 
2d ed., 1881). He finished it with a great work on the Foundation of the 
German Empire, of which the seventh volume appeared shortly before his 
death. It relates in minutest detail, but from the conqueror’s point of view, 
the vicissitudes of the fateful years that followed the declaration of war 
between France and Germany (July 15, 1870). His History of Europe during 
the French Revolution (1789-1795), published at Duesseldorf (1853-1879) in 
tive volumes, has been translated into French (1870-1887) in six volumes, 
and is perhaps his masterpiece. He wasa very active member of the com- 
missions for the publication of the medieval historical authorities for German 
history, and exercised a wide influence as a professor in the formation of his- 
torical teachers and writers. With him passes away another of that great 
race of historical writers and thinkers who have made the schools of Germany 
famous in our century. Curtius and Mommsen live yet, but Ranke, Waitz, 
Pertz, Boehmer, Goerres, Hefele, Doellinger, Hergenroether, Janssens, and 
many others have passed away. To all of them, friends and foes, the Catho- 
lic Church, and the papacy in particular, was an object of intensest interest, 
and their studies ever brought them up before that most inexplicable event of 
history,—the persistence and endless renascence of the authority of Peter. 
Von Sybel was one of the little band of skilled historical lawyers who thought 
one moment that the occasion for its overthrow had arrived, but lived to look 
on with astonishment at a fresh reassertion of the power which has built 
states, healed societies, broken kings, uplifted peoples, founded civilizations, 
encouraged cultures, and works beneficently on through the ages, unharmed 
by, though not unmindful nor disdainful of, the tremendous efforts put forth 
to overwhelm it by misdirected learning and energy. 

AUGUSTE GEFFROY, historian, died at Biévres (Seine-et-Oise), August 
16. He was born at Paris, April 21, 1820; entered the Ecole Normale in 1840, 
and after teaching at Dijon and Clermont, was made professor of history at 
Bordeaux. In 1872 he was promoted to be maitre de conférences at the Ecole 
Normale of Paris, and professor of history in the Faculty of Letters. He 
succeeded Augustin Thierry in 1874in the Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques, and the same year was appointed doctor of a new national founda- 
tion for historical and archeological studies, the Ecole de Rome. He re- 
mained at the head of this establishment until last year, when he was suc- 
ceeded by the Abbé Duchesne. He was a voluminous writer on many 
subjects, especially on the history, literature, art, archeology, and folk-lore 
of the Northern Kingdoms; on the correspondence of Marie Antoinette and 
Madame de Maintenon, and on medieval France. His reports from Rome to 
the Académie des Inscriptions and his contributions to the Séances et Travaulx 
of the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques deserve special mention, 
as well as his share in the Mélanges d’ archéologie et d’ histoire, the brilliant 
organ of the French Historical School of Rome. M. Geffroy was a good 
specimen of a certain fine historical scholarship, very common in France, 
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which unites breadth of view and sympathy to absence of prejudice and ex- 
quisite perfection of style. Perhaps history was never narrated with such 
consummate skill and so great a profusion of literary charms. 

LOUIS PASTEUR, chemist and biologist, died September 28, 1895. He 
was born at Déle in the Jura, December 27, 1822 ; studied at the College of 
Besancon, and subsequently entered the Ecole Normale. In 1848 he became 
professor of physics in the College of Dijon, and shortly after was appointed 
to a similar position in the University of Strassburg. He organized the Fac- 
ulty of Sciences at Lille in 1854, and in 1857 assumed the direction of scien- 
tific studies at the Ecole Normale. In 1867 he was made professor of chem- 
istry at the Sorbonne, where he remained until 1875, During his career as a 
teacher, Pasteur pursued those researches which deserved the highest honors 
that France could bestow, and obtained a seat in the Academy in 1882. 

-asteur united in himself the highest qualities of the scientist, humanitarian 
and Christian. As an investigator, he was thorough, painstaking and vigor- 
ous ; and the results which he obtained were of the highest importance both 
practica] and theoretical. The experiments by which he proved that there is 
no such thing as spontaneous generation threw light upon the fundamental 
problem of biology. But they were also the key to those brilliant investiga- 
tions which made Pasteur the founder of bacteriology, conferring immediate 
benefit upon his fellow-men and opening a wide field to future research. 
Such was his work upon fermentation which he traced to microscopic or- 
ganisms, his diagnosis of the silk-worm disease of which he discovered the 
parasite, and especially his treatment of anthrax, hydrophobia and cholera 
His publications on these subjects covered a period of forty years, and gen- 
erally took the form of communications to the Compte Rendu and other 
scientific journals. The fame which they procured did not make their author 
less earnest in his religious convictions. His great achievements were crowned 
by loyalty to faith, and his life‘-work—the career of a believing savant—is 
not the least of the lessons that he taught his age. 





ANALECTA. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL :—In L’ Anthropologie for 1894 there is begun a series 
of articles by M. Solomon Reinach, on Sculpture in Europe before Greco- 
Roman Influence. It is an attempt to classify the first attempts of native 
European plastic art, its primitive sculptures in stone, terra-cotta and metal, 
dispersed in museums under the vague title of Celtic, Gallo-Roman, Etruscan 
or Barbarian. M. Reinach believes in particular that the Gallo-Roman art is 
of Egyptian or Alexandrine origin, and that it made its way into Gaul by the 
ports of Marseilles, Narbonne and Nimes. This ought to bring him to a de. 
tailed study of the objects of ancient Irish art, whose Oriental origin, both in 
Pagan and Christian times, has been often insisted on. 


Among the most curious and precious remnants of Greco-Roman an- 
tiquity are the specimens of the toreutic art, ornamental reliefs or intaglios on 
metal, carvings in ivory, in gold, repoussé, and filigree, chased or carved work, 
especially in vases, mirror frames, bronzes, and cups. Their origin has been 
much disputed, some claiming that they were manufactured chiefly at Rome, 
while others have sustained that they came from the hands of Alexandrine 
goldsmiths. In his work on “ Die Alexandrinische Toreutik,’’ Leipzig, 1894, 
Theodor Schreiber maintains, on the strength of monuments, literary refer- 
ences, cycle of images, etc., the Ptolemaic origin of this art. Pliny tells us 
(xxxiii. 157) that the art had declined at Rome in his time, and we learn 


from him and from Juvenal (I., 76) that old gold and silverware was highly 
appreciated at Rome. Solomon Reinach, in the Revue Critique (Oct. 7, 1895, 
p. 202), rather agrees with the conclusions of M. Schreiber. The artists of 
the Portland Vase and the Vienna Cameo could certainly do such work, and 
Rome was already wont to borrow much from Egypt in matters of adminis- 
tration, legislation, literature, and religion. 


The friends of Christian Archeology will be glad to know that the “‘ Bul- 
lettino’’ of De Rossi is to be continued. MM. Henry Stevenson, Stefano de 
Rossi, Mariano Armellini, and Orazio Marucchi will have charge of the publi- 
cation, which will be entitied ‘‘ Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Christiana,”’ 
and will be open to contributions from all archeologists devoted to Christian 
antiquities. 

We read with satisfaction in the American Journal of Archeology, 
(April-June, 1895, p. 277), of the work of Father Grisar, 8. J., in exposing 
the falsity of a collection of so-called early Christian objects. The symbol- 
ism, it would seem, is that of the early Christian period ; but there are features 
*‘due to a vivid modern fancy, while the style is an imitation of the eighth 
and ninth centuries of barbaric Lombard character.” 


We are also indebted to Father Grisar for an account in the Roemische 
Quartalschrift (1895, Nos. 2-3, p. 237) of a very ancient sketch of the facade 
of the ancient basilica of St. Peter at Rome. Hitherto the drawings of 
Gimaldi and Tasselli, of the early part of the seventeenth century, were our 
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only guides toa knowledge of the exterior of this remarkable monument. 
Father Grisar makes public, after Middleton and De Rossi’s announcements, 
a sketch of the basilica taken from an eleventh century manuscript that once 
belonged to the Sabine monastery of Farfa, and is now in library of Eton Col- 
lege. The sketch is evidently done by one who was familiar with the ex- 
ternal appearance of the basilica, and adds a new page to the sources for its 
thrilling history. 


The Archeologia Cambrensis (October, 1895) contains an account of the 
most important inscribed stone of the early Christian period yet found in 
Wales. It is the sepulchral monument of Vortipore, the Prince of Demetia, 
whom Gildas so severely rebukes in his ‘‘De Excidio Brittaniae,”’ written 
about 560 A. D. “The stone,” says The Reliquary, ‘‘ a rude pillar, 5 feet 
6 inches high and 2 fect 6 inches wide, stands in one of a series of park-like 
fields in front of Gwarnesewydd House, about a quarter of a mile from Llan- 
fallteg station, on the line from Whitland to Cardigan. On the left side of 
the stone there is the name of Vortipore in Ogham letters.’’ 


We regret to announce the death of Prof. George Stephens, the author of 
‘The Old Northern Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England,’’ three 
volumes of which have appeared since 1866. He was an authority on all 
subjects connected with the Runes, and his ‘‘ Studies in Northern Mythology ”’ 
was the means of directing attention to the mixed pagan and Christian sym- 
bolisms of certain monuments in the north of England. The work of pub- 
lishing the Runic memorials is going on at present under the direction of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Denmark. Professor Wimmer has just pub- 
lished the first part of a great work, ‘‘ Die Danske Runemindesmarker,”’ 
which will contain in four tomes all the Runic monuments known. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL :—A note in Public Opinion (March 7, 1895, p. 235) 
calls attention to the English translation of Professor Quatrefague’s work, ‘‘ The 
Pygmies’’: ‘‘ From the days of the Homeric poems and of Aristotle pygmies 
and dwarfs have had a réle to play in folk-lore and poetry. It is even hinted 
that the conception of ‘ Little People’ under various names had its origin in 
the stories about dwarfish races in distant countries. Though the true knowl- 
edge of the size of the earth has put the tribes having short stature farther 
away, still the old authors knew pretty well in what direction they lived. In 
point of fact, there are races of short stature—five feet and less. Some of the 
Eskimo, the Lapps, the Basques, and others of white and yellow type belong 
to them. But Professor de Quatrefages speaks of them and of the fairy folk 
only incidentally. This work relates to the negroid pygmies. There are two 
sets of them, namely, the African or Continental pygmies or Negrillos and 
the interoceanic pygmies or Negritos. The Negrillos, or little men of Africa, 
are, on the West Coast, called M’Boulous, Baboukas, Akouas; on the East 
Coast, Cincalles, Mazo and Maleas; but those best known to the readers of this 
review are the Akkas or Tiki-Tiki on the Welle. The Negritos or Eastern 
Pygmies are separate from the Papuan Negroids and seem to be in Java, in 
Malacca, in Andaman and India, always crowded into the suburbs of the 
culture areas. Now, it isa great puzzle how two kinds or sets of Negroids 
got to be the one in Middle Africa, the other in Malaysia. But the distin- 
guished professor in the Musée I’THistoire Naturelle and his young colleague, 
M. Hainy, have set themselves to solve the mystery and to set forth the bio- 
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logical, technic, artistic, social, intellectual and religious attributes and status 
of the Negroid Pygmies.’’ 

In connection with this interesting subject we would call attention to the 
article of Prof. Van den Gheyn, S. J., in the Revue des Questions Scientifiques 
(January, 1895, pp. 31-51), in which an excellent summary of the work of 
M. de Quatrefages is given. By studying the remnants of ancient art, litera- 
ture and tradition, M. Paul Monceaux has traced in the Revue Historique 
(Sept., Oct., 1891, pp. 1-64) the descent of the African Negrillos from the 
Pygmies of the Iliad, Herodotus and Pliny, and shown us that the knowledge 
of the ancients concerning these diminutive races was anything but a collec- 
tion of fables. Whoever desires to pursue farther this curious study will find 
much material in the principal ethnological, anthropological and geographical 
reviews. Since 1887 the circle of our knowledge concerning the Pygmies has 
been much enlarged by the labors of Flower, Blumentritt, Terrien de Lacou- 
perie, Henri Cordier, Haliburton, Stuart Glennie, Meakin, Schweinfurth, 
Stanley, the Sarasins, Hahn, Manand others. (Cf. Vanden Gheyn, |. c. p. 49.) 
The latter savant rightly contests the position of the Sarasins (Die Urbewo- 
hner von Ceylon und die sie umgebenden Voelkerschaften, Wiesbaden, 1892- 
’93), viz., that the Veddahs of Ceylon resemble most closely, from an osteo- 
logical point of view, the anthropoid apes, and notably the chimpanzee. 
In spite of certain physical malformations they are men in the strictest sense 
of the term. Their history is yet unknown, and therefore it is impossible to 
say that to them belongs the priority of origin among the races of men. As to 
their civilization and intellectual outline they are not beneath the level of 
many other inferior races. The study of Father Van den Gheyn is reprinted in 
the Compte Rendu of the Third International Scientific Congress of Catho- 
lics, sect. VIII., pp. 213-226, Brussels, 1895. 


We call attention to the valuable papers on anthropological subjects con- 
tributed to this Congress, and printed in the same Compte Rendu. They are 
sixteen in number, and treat of The Scientific and Metaphysical Certainties in 
Anthropology ; The Rudimentary Language attributed to Apes; The Theory 
of Common Ancestors; Man and the Animal; Problems in Prehistoric An- 
tiquity ; The Inte)lectual Life of Primitive Populations; The Lake Dwell- 
ers of Europe; The Prehistoric Times in Belgium and the Valley of the 
Méhaigne ; The Origins of the Neolithic Age ; The Age of the Burials in the 
Grottoes of Baoussé-Roussé; The Prehistoric Conditions of the Southern 
Jura ; The Origin of the Dwarfs of the Valley of the Ribas in Catalonia ; 
The Pygmies; The Hybrids among Wild Birds and Mammifera; The 
Indigenous Element in the Moorish Civilization of Granada ; Popular Stories 
and their Origin. 


The latter subject has furnished M. Emmanuel Cosquin with the material 
for a very entertaining paper on the sources whence come our popular tales. 
There are few more attractive studies than those of Folk-Lore—that wonder- 
ful collection of popular traditions, beliefs, practices, stories, superstitions, 
proverbs, and the like, in which there was once no system looked for, but 
which since the days of the Grimm brothers has become a recognized science, 
with principles, methods and subject-matter, votaries and a vast literature. 
We know now that the popular stories of European peoples are no invention 
of the domestic mind from century to century, but the echoes, combined or 
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transformed, of still older tales, and that, e.g., there is the closest historical rela- 
tionship between the only popular tale of Latin antiquity known to us,—the 
Amor and Psyche of Apuleius,—and the tales of Cinderella or Puss-in- Boots, 
the story of Urvasi as told in the Indian drama Vikramorvasi, and the fairy 
mechanism of the Midsummer Night’s Dream. Thus the nursery-tale is a 
part of that great world-literature which is older than any nation or civiliza- 
tion or history, and in the children’s games as in the domestic saws and spells, 
we may listen to the last reverberations of old philosophies, and the faint 
voices of peoples who were decaying when our Greek civilization was a-form- 
ing. M. Cosquin examines in particular the geographical origin of the popu- 
lar stories. He rejects the thesis that they are the popular dress of meteoro- 
logical phenomena, the vicissitudes of the heavens and the light, the dawn 
and the sun, fire, wind, water, clouds, earth, darkness and the strange under 
and outer world of being (cf. Cox’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Science of Compara- 
tive Mythology and Fo!k-Lore,’’ London, 1883). He rejects likewise the theory 
of Andrew Lang, the president of the Society for Psychical Research, that 
all this mass of tales, so like itself in every specimen from Brittany to China, 
and from Siberia to the depths of India, are only the identical imaginations 
of primitive or savage man. M. Cosquin maintains that the popular stories 
of European peoples are of Hindoo origin. He finds them wherever Islam 
and Buddhism have penetrated, in North Africa, in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Beloochistan, Armenia, Persia, even in Cambodia and Annam. There can 
be no doubt that many medieval tales are of Hindoo origin, come down by 
manuscript tradition, (see Gaston Paris’ ‘‘ Littérature Francaise au Moyen 
Age,’’ Paris, 1895), like the famous story of the Husband of Two Wives, 
which has been falsely fathered off on the Roman Church, after the manner 
of the Popess Joan. Oral tradition, however, is the great highway by 
which, at-a date long previous to the utter break-up of the great Aryan 
world, all its tales were made common property and wandered to the East 
and to the West with those primitive folk-armies who penetrated India on one 
side and wandered over Europe on the other. M. Cosquin traces the original 
stamp of Buddhist doctrines in several of these tales—pre-occupation for 
the animal world, belief in metempsychosis, the gratitude of animals com- 
pared with the ingratitude of men, an occult wisdom hidden from man and 
possessed by the beasts,—the struggles between the power of light and dark- 
ness,—all postulates of Oriental philosophy. Perhaps this theory of transmis- 
sion, as enunciated by M. Cosquin, may find a confirmation in the Celtic 
mythology, the oldest fruitage of the European mind, as far as its workings 
are known to us. There is the ‘‘ salmon of wisdom,”’ with the eagle and the 
wren, infinitely old and infinitely wise, the genii and the fairies of good and 
evil propensities, the poetical personifications of the forces of nature, the pas- 
sionate love of all being, sympathy with the suffering animal world, the sense 
that there is no difference of species, but only of degree, between man and 
the beast, the metempsychosis, the final reintegration of the broken order of 
things, and a certain airy grace which bespeaks a natural and original con- 
ception of man and the world. For this reason the collection of Celtic folk- 
lore, and of the Irish, in particular, is of supreme importance. 


HISTORICAL:-In the same volume of the Compte Rendu there are several 
valuable historical contributions. A brief communication from the facile 
and witty pen of the Abbé Duchesne treats of the origin of the legends con- 
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cerning the Apostles. From the earliest times the Christian curiosity was 
much exercised concerning the persons and labors of the Twelve Apostles; 
what the inspired page of the New Testament related was not enough. The 
ecclesiastical traditions collected by Origen, Eusebius, and Rufinus present 
few details, more or less well authenticated, concerning the first disciples of 
Jesus. But, besides the New Testament and the ecclesiastical traditions, 
there were at an early date other sources of information—heretical biogra- 
phies, Gnostic legends—from which the heretical poison was generally extir- 
pated when the books were not destroyed, as was frequently the case in the 
Christian Orient. The Manicheans of the fourth century had a Greek collec- 
tion of apostolic biographies of SS. Peter, Paul, Andrew, John, and Thomas, 
attributed to a certain Leucius Charinus, known to ecclesiastical antiquity as 
jilius diaboli. A second collection, which has exercised much influence on 
the traditional legends of the Apostles is that of the Pseudo-Abdias, a sup- 
posed bishop of Babylon. It appears as early as the latter half of the sixth 
century in the circle of Gallican ecclesiastics, to which belonged Gregory of 
Tours, Venantius Fortunatus, and the reviser of the Martyrologium Hiero- 
nymianum. There are, moreover, certain Greek catalogues of the Apostles 
and the seventy-two disciples, made up from Leucius and from ecclesiastical 
traditions, but whose influence has been much less than that of Abdias. In 
Oriental countries there exist many later traditions in Syriac, Coptic, and 
Armenian, but they are outside of the Greeco-Latin sources, and worthy of 
consideration only as they represent the work of local imagination and adap- 
tation. 


The Situation of Paganism in the middle of the fourth century, by 


M. Allard, brings us before the workings of the conversion of Constantine. 
That event precipitated the fall of Gentilism in the Empire, but with varying 
rapidity, according as we look upon the Orient or the Occident. In the latter 
the Italian or Gallic peasant was the real paganus; he remained in many 
places unconverted from his idols late into the fifth century. But in the great 
cities the movement toward Christianity was rapid and well defined from the 
middie of the third century. Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch had large 
Christian populations before the conversion of Constantine. The agricultural 
districts of the Orient were much more quickly conquered by the Christian 
teaching than those of the West. ‘‘To explain the earlicr disappearance of 
paganism in the Orient, we must admit,’’ says M. Allard, ‘‘ that the Oriental 
peasant had a more subtle wit, a greater facility for assimilating novel ideas 
than were owned by his Western brother. The men of the Orient were not 
then fixed in that immovable and hieratic majesty which characterizes them 
at a later date, owing to Byzantine and Mahommedan influences. The Greek 
genius, even in the remote country districts, where Armenian and Syriac 
were yet unspoken, was still an open one, thirsting for light and progress, and 
capable of appreciating the depth and the verity of the Christian doctrine.” 


The Pagan Associations in Ancient Rome furnish M. Waltzing with the 
text for a scientific study of these religious, funereal, and industrial corpora- 
tions. Did they practice or promote the virtue of charity, or even of mutual 
aid? They flourished during the early imperial times, yet beyond their 
frequent banquets and the promotion of fraternity, they never pretended to 
give bread to the poor, to take care of the orphan, or to shelter the aged* 
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Even Julian the Apostate could not point to them when he attributed the 
success of the hated Galileans to their care of the sick and the poor. The 
pagan associations were organized for burial or religious or industrial pur- 
poses, but they did not pretend to aid their members when in want. They 
disappeared in the course of the fourth and fifth centuries. Only the indus- 
trial associations lingered on, real prisons in which the son was obliged to suc- 
ceed his father. The Church took up none of this ancient framework of 
societies, but created for herself an entirely new system, orphanotrophia, xeno 


dochia, ptochotrophia, and the like, which were endowed with a civil entity 
by the Emperors. 


Students of Church history know how remarkable a figure is that of 
Saint Apollonius, an illustrious Roman—perhaps a senator. He was accused 
of being a Christian A. D. 186, delivered in full senate an apology for the 
faith, and was beheaded for his persistency in confessing the Christian doc- 
trine. His acts were known to Eusebius (H. E. V. 2), but were long supposed 
to be lost to us. The Apology is looked upon as of special value in these 
days of profound studies on the persecutions and the relations of the pagan 
state to primitive Christianity. In 1874 the Mechitarists of Venice published 
an Armenian translation of the Acts of Apollonius, which was rendered into 
English by F. C. Conybeare in 1893, and learnedly commented on since then 
by Harnack, Mommsen, Seeberg, Hilgenfeld, Hardy, and other critics of 
such documents. The Greek original is eagerly sought after, the work from 
which Eusebius drew his information. This year the Bollandists (Analecta 
Bollandiana, tome XIV, fasc. III, p. 285) discovered a Greek text of these 


Acts in the ‘‘ Bibliothdque Nationale’’ at Paris (No. 1219, fol. 58), but which 
they judge inferior to the Armenian translation that, the Mechitarists claim, 
was done in the fifth century. 


In two thoughtful articles of Innspruck Zeitschrift fuer Katholische Theo- 
logue (vol. xix., pp. 278, 589), Fr. Kroess, 8. J., deals with the subject of the 
Chureh and Slavery in the Middle Ages. He shows conclusively that the 
medieval church never abandoned the principles of the earlier days; that 
slavery was not to be abolished at one blow, but by the refinement of man- 
ners and the interpenetration of all human life with Christian views and prin- 
ciples, a position admirably developed by Leo XIII. in his Encyclical of No- 
vember 20, 1890. The medieval law, under the influence of the Church, 
recognized a fundamental right among men as such, whereas the more tech- 
nically elaborate civil law of Rome recognized the fulness of right to the 
citizen alone. The idea of a common humanity, the subject of rights uni- 
versal and imprescriptible, is the creation of the Catholic Church. That she 
could not or did not always insist on the realization of her ideal must not 
be laid to her teachings or spirit, but to circumstances, which necessarily 
condition the action of the Church, as well as of individuals, to the absence 
or weakness of public opinion, the imperfections of the state, the customs of 
society, the conditions of industry. To the work of Margraf, “ Kirche und 
Sklaverei seit der Entdeckung Amerikas,”’ quoted by Fr. Kroess, we would 
ald as useful references M. Allard’s work, ‘‘ Les Esclaves Chrétiens,”’ Paris, 
1876, and ‘‘ Esclaves, Serfs et Muinmortables,”’ Paris, 1884, the latter being a 
valuable history of the medieval institution of serfdom. 
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Archbishop’s House, Santa Fe, January 27. 
I received yesterday the BULLETIN, and after reading it through carefully I may safely 
say that your program and the manner of ae it out are both admirable. 
?, L. CHAPELLE, Archbishop of Santa Fe. 


St. Mary’s Cathedral, Covington, Ky., January 21. 

Allow me to congratulate the University, yourself and the Editor upon the appearance 
of the first number of the CATHOLIO UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. I have read its contents with 
the greatest interest. The miscellaneous Studies and Book Reviews alread ; show what treas- 
ures of erudition and criticism are in store for us and whet our appetite for the coming 
numbers. Ever since I read “Gregory the Great and the Barbarian World” I have been 
looking forthe BULLETIN’s welcome visits, in whieh such important studies will necessarily be 
treated with greater reference to authorities, etc., and do us, who have to feed on the intel- 
lectual pabulum pg ao for us by such competent men, a world of good, whilst proving an 
inexhaustible well of scientific and historical lore to be used in our daily work. 

CAMILLUS P. MAES, Bishop of Covington. 


University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., January 21. 

Tt is not only a credit to the great University from which it comes, but also an honor to 
the Church as well. The articles are all fresh, timely, scholarly, and will, I am sure, secure 
for the BULLETIN a host of readers. It deserves a wide circulation among both the clergy 
and the laity, for it is just such an exponent of modern thought that Catholics have long stood 
in need of. J. A. ZAHM, C. 8. C. 


University of Notre Dame, February 9. 
Itisadmirable from every point of view, but especially in its qualities of good taste, 
good style and the right mingling of the old and the new—that is, sound reason in a modern 
form, and degma and philosophy expressed so that men accustomed to idiomatic English can 
understand. MAURICE F. EGAN. 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington, February 12. 


Tam familiar with all the University publications of America and this takes rank at the 
start with the strongest and best of them, and will, I am sure, run them a strong race for 
supremacy hereafter, P G. BROWN GOODE. 

We had no expectation that the BULLETIN would at all be so voluminous, so sparkling 
and so learned. This initial number looks rather like the Dublin Review than the modest 
BULLETIN We were prepared to greet.—Buffalo Catholic Union and Times. 


_ We do not hesitate to say that, judging from the first number, the BULLETIN, far from 
being, as the name would perhaps imply, a mere medium for University announcements and 
record of scholastic happenings, constitutes a dignifled and able review, occupying a high 
plane, both of thought and expression, and making an epoch in Catholic journalism in 
America.— Georgetown College Journal, 
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